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THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THE SPECIAL PRE-PUB- 
LICATION OFFER FOR THE COLORFUL 


ARTS YEARBOOK 1 


“Modern Art at the Turn of the Century” by Hilton 
Kramer. This exciting survey with eight full-color repro- 
ductions will trace the transition from Cézanne and Monet 
to younger artists like Matisse and Picasso, who have created 
the art of our century. 


“The World of ‘The Eight’.”’ Leslie Katz gives the whole 
panorama of America at the turn of the century as seen 


through the eyes of the artists who called themselves “The 
Eight.” 


“New Perspectives on the Old Masters” by Alfred 
Werner is an original study of the revaluation of Renais- 
sance and Baroque art giving special attention to Bernard 
Berenson and Heinrich Woelfflin. 


“From Pre-Raphaelitism to Bloomsbury.” Vernon 
Young writes about this exciting period in English artistic 
life which boasts some of the most brilliant personalities in 
modern times. 


“The Discovery of Primitive Art.” Douglas F. Fraser 
traces the artistic background which made possible the mod- 
ern “discovery” of primitive art and shows its influence on 
the turn of the century. 
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plates. 
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SPONSORED BY “TIME” THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


starting October 23rd 


PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTINGS 
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through October 12th 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Clement Greenberg’s survey of Picasso's 
career is occasioned by the mammoth re- 
trospective now en route from New York 
to Chicago. Mr. Greenberg is the author 
of books on Miré and Matisse as well 
as numerous articles in Partisan Review, 
Commentary, The New Leader and other 
periodicals. 


Vernon Young turns his attention in this 
issue to the paintings of the tragic Ralph 
Albert Blakelock. A regular contributor 
to ARTS, Mr. Young is going abroad this 
month, to Copenhagen, Stockholm and 
other European cities, where he will re- 
port on art activities for our pages. 


After last month’s report on the Bassano 
exhibition in Venice, Ulrich Weisstein 
gives an account of the “Mostra di Af- 
freschi Staccati’” in Florence. A member 
of the faculty of Lehigh University, he is 
familiar to our regular readers for his 
reviews of significant new books. 


The French scene is covered this month 
by Edouard Roditi, who has lived in Paris 
since 1946 and was closely associated with 
the French art colony in New York dur- 
ing the war, 


Patrick Heron, ARTS’s regular correspon- 
dent in London, is both painter and critic. 
His publications include The Changing 
Forms of Art (collected essays) and a re- 
cent volume on Braque. 


Bernard Chaet, who conducts the monthly 
“Studio Talk,” is assistant professor of 
painting in the School of Architecture 
and Design at Yale University. His paint- 
ings have appeared in one-man shows 
both in Boston and New York. 


FORTHCOMING: Profiles of artists 
John von Wicht and Milton Avery by Dor- 
othy Gees Seckler and Clement Greenberg 
respectively . . . special color features on 
the renowned Niarchos Collection to be 
exhibited at Knoedler’s and on San An- 
tonio’s McNay Gallery a definitive 
article by Anthony Kerrigan on Gaudi, 
the Spanish “architect of the fantastic” 
whose work will be shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art in December . . . a special 
section on Rembrandt’s religious draw- 
ings with text by Alfred Werner 

an unusual article on William Blake by 
Ulrich Weisstein .. . 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY PAINTER (1957), by 
David Smith. This bronze, sixty-four 
inches in height, is one of thirty-four 
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sculptor’s work is being featured in 
three New York exhibitions in October. 
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LETTERS 


MR. MORRIS PROTESTS 


To the Editor: 

The American Abstract Artists had anticipated 
that considerable annoyance might be generated 
by The World of Abstract Art. The demonstra- 
tion staged by Sidney Geist in your September 
issue, however, went quite beyond the usual 
bounds—reminiscent indeed of what Geist calls 
“the heroic days of the AAA’s first exhibitions,” 
days when Geist himself was a member of the 
group in good standing (class of 194lex). 

Geist’s exasperation stems from two main 
sources: No. 1, that the AAA has degenerated 
into a contemptible rabble which should be 
immediately exterminated; No. 2, that it hasn’t 
come up with the kind of book Geist thinks it 
should have produced. For a reply to the first 
charge I prefer to await the judgments of pos- 
terity. The second can be answered right away, 
as Geist is happily explicit. We should have 
given him either a study of esthetic problems, as 
we did last time, or featured articles on individ- 
ual Americans (whom he recommends). Jf Geist 
will exert a little patience we may easily do both 
of these things; and it is quite safe to prophesy 
that the results will arouse his venom even more 
deeply than The World of Abstract Art. 

In the meantime the current volume has come 
in answer to a pressing need. So much irrespon- 
sible misinformation is being bandied about—by 
Geist among others—that the time calis for a 
report by artists on what they find in various 
parts of the world and conditions that led up to 
it. No one has claimed that the results are defin- 
itive, but each provides at least an authentic 
point of view. Geist finds all this an intolerable 
bore, and none should question his right to 
boredom. However, on-the-spot reporting can 
prove of inestimable value. Any attempt to gauge 
where we stand at the moment surely betokens 
the very antithesis to “failure of nerve.” It’s a 
job that only artists can accomplish, and a sym- 
pathetic publisher made it possible for us to do it. 

Geist demands answers to certain specific 
questions: “Is there no native American who is 
a ‘noted pioneer’? Is no member of the AAA a 
pioneer? Are there no un-noted pioneers?” The 
answers: Yes, to all three. “Is there any intellec- 
tual daring in devoting articles to the already 
famous Europeans?” I see little sense to this one, 
as the book contains no such articles—unless 
one counts the brief Arp questionnaire as such. 
“Famous Europeans” do make occasional appear- 
ances; should they be excluded from surveys of 
the recent past? Furthermore, Geist’s own recom- 
mendations, while more nationalistic, are hardly 
more “intellectually daring.” 

One important point does emerge from this 
fracas. I refer to Geist’s diatribe against Pillet’s 
—one and lengthening versus experiment 

discovery. I regret that I side with Geist on 
the argument; but that’s no reason to categorize 
an artist who thinks otherwise as symptomatic of 
European degeneracy. Some years ago T. S. Eliot 
sounded a warning—that it was a mistake to look 
upon great periods of art as necessarily depend- 
ent on continuous experiment and revolution. 
In fact, final fulfilment often comes long after 
discoveries have been accepted and digested. I 
don’t feel that abstract art will reach this stage 
for some time; but I find it deplorable when 
anyone who airs an opposite view must find 
himself insulted. 

I can’t let Geist go, moreover, without a pub- 
lic chastisement for the highly personal tone of 
his steam-roller tactics. Whenever he disagrees 
with a statement he at once questions the writer’s 
integrity. This is disgraceful. The assault on me 
I shall refute very promptly. “No book like this 
can be edited by a group or committee,” and he 
proceeds to single me out as the culprit. If the 
proclamation is valid, then the AAA again has 
done the impossible; for all selections (and 
omissions) were decided in committee—some- 
times even in open meetings (except of course 
those which individual authors provided to il- 
lustrate their texts). In many cases I myself was 
not in accord, but I feel the result has justified 
the democratic approach. Geist deplores the 
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Contemporary lamps with Orien- 
tal feeling, created for Bonniers 
by Isamu Noguchi, well-known 
American artist. Lamp 16” high, 
shade: white, white and black, 
er white and yellow. Comes 


knocked down. ppd. 495 


BONNIERS 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Now available at only 


$1.25 each 


THE 
SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF ART 


VOLUMES I & Il 


by ARNOLD HAUSER 


A comprehensive study, in concrete 
terms, of the social origins of art, 
representing Volume I of the origi- 
nal edition, complete, unabridged, 
and fully illustrated and covering 
the Prehistoric, Ancient-Oriental, 
Greek and Roman, Medieval, Ren- 
aissance, Rococo and Baroque pe- 
riods. 
“A profound, provocative, and mon- 
umental work.” 

—Francis Henry Taylor 


“The most serious and comprehen- 
sive work of its kind that I know.” 
—Meyer Schapiro 


At most bookstores 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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PICASSO Still-life, 1924 
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Exhibition October-November 


Paintings and Sculpture 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
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We are pleased to announce the acquisition of 
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MUSIC BEFORE COLUMBUS echoes 
an ancient tradition of rhythm and 
instruments, dances and melodies 
going back some 4000 years. “One 
thing I can affirm truthfully,” the 
Friar Torquemada wrote home to 
Spain in 1539, “that not in all the 
Kingdoms of Christendom are there as many flutes, 
oboes, sackbuts, trumpets, horns and drums like in this 
land.” m Often these instruments were imaginative sculp- 
ture—whistles and rattles in the form of animals whose 
sounds they reproduced, or dramatic figurines of danc- 
ers and musicians. Buried in the earth, safe from wars 
and destructions, some of this extraordinarily sensitive 
art has survived until today. m@ If you would like to see, 
hear and play on these ancient instruments, come to the 
exhibition Music Before Columbus, during October. 
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literary incompetency of certain passages, and 
insists that the texts should have been over- 
hauled. We don’t play that way. (I did check 
spelling and punctuation, however; if errors 
came through, I plead guilty on this count.) 
Geist’s closing paragraph asks bluntly why the 
nine original members “stay with the ship.” I 
can answer for myself: because in my opinion 
the AAA presents each year the most distin- 
guished display of contemporary American art 
now available to the public. And this is really 
something, when one reflects on what is served 
up elsewhere. I might suggest that the Geists 
of twenty years hence may well categorize our 
current efforts as the true “heroic days” (while 
they are deprecating of course all that we ioier 
take in 1977). To end up, he urges us all “to 
jump into the water where the rest of us are.” 
Such invitations are not new to the AAA. In that 
halcyon era—when Geist’s name was on our ros- 
ter and the American Scene School rampant in 
the land—he must recall how critics and mu- 
seum directors to a man assured us we were up 
a blind alley; what’s more they urged us to get 
out fast. We next bumped up against the cajol- 
ing surge of Surrealism—that was really a tough 
one. Now we receive a new offer to jump in with 
Geist. Thank you—we can recognize the same old 
pool, even when it’s filled from a different spigot. 
George L. K. Morris 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


MR. GEIST REPLIES 


No purpose can be served by my replying point 
by point to George L. K. Morris’ letter that is 
not already served by my review of The World of 
Abstract Art. Readers of that review can observe 
without guidance from me the disparity between 
that review and Morris’ description of it. But 
Morris’ letter does raise some issues in the realm 
of the practice of criticism which it interests me 
to discuss. 

Where Morris touches the matter of my re- 
view. he is, to his regret, in agreement with me. 
What, in the end, he objects to is my style, my 
tact, my forensic manner. He speaks of my 
“assault,” “demonstration,” “exasperation,” “dia- 
tribe,” “venom” and “steam-roller tactics,” and 
at one point describes my method as “disgrace- 
ful.” In a letter half as long as my review this 
vocabulary makes for a concentration of “venom” 
many times higher than that of which he ac- 
cuses me. His own tact, not to say good faith, is 
in question: nowhere, for example, did I say or 
intimate (1) that the “AAA has degenerated into 
a contemptible rabble which should be immedi- 
ately exterminated” or (2) that any artist whose 
opinions I was at variance with was “sympto- 
matic of European degeneracy.” The ordinarily 
gracious, liberal, kindly Morris here uses as in- 
temperate a vocabulary on his friends as he does 
on me. But that’s all right with me. I don’t think 
criticism is a pussyfooting affair, and I don’t be- 
lieve in calling a spade a teaspoon. I do object 
to criticism being considered a one-way street 
with the traffic all going Morris’ way. 

From objecting to my manner it is an easy step 
to deny the validity of my (or anyone else’s) 
criticism, while of course Morris indulges himself 
in a bit of criticism. In his second paragraph, in 
reply to one (unreal) charge of mine, he prefers 
to “await the judgments of posterity.” By the 
time he reaches his last paragraph, he is sug- 
gesting that “the Geists of twenty years hence 
may well categorize our current efforts as the 
true ‘heroic days’ (while they are deprecating of 
course all that we undertake in 1977).” Morris 
wants his posterity both ways: he looks forward 
to its judgments while denying those of the pres- 
ent, and he mistrusts it in advance. The ques- 
tion is: is present criticism possible at all? I 
think it is. For myself I do not await the judg- 
ment of posterity on my review of The World 
of Abstract Art or of anything else. The judg- 
ment of posterity is for posterity. In the mean- 
time we criticize, when we have to, each other; 
and this is the only criticism we shall ever know. 
In doing so we should speak our minds clearly 
and without fear, or even consideration, of pos- 
terity. That is the only way we can be of any 
use to each other. 

Sidney Geist 
New York City 
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AUCTIONS 


October 9 and 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Oriental art, from the estate of the 
late Allen J. Mercher and from other sources. 
Among the items are an embroidered Ko’ssu 
silk tapestry scroll hanging of the Ch’ien Lung 
period, a Korean burgauté black lacquer cab- 
inet, precious mineral objects, as well as 
porcelains. bronzes, enamels, tapestries and 
furniture. Exhibition from October 5. 


October 11 and 12, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries. English and American furni- 
ture, Early American and English silver deco- 
rative objects, the property of Mrs. Martha 
Drefs, Clayton, Missouri, and of other own- 
ets. Exhibition from October 5. 


October 16, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Part I of the collection of paintings 
and drawings by Charles Demuth belonging 
to the estate of the late Richard W. C. 
Weyand. Watercolors and oils include land- 
scapes, buildings, still lifes and figures. (The 
second and final part of the collection of 
works by Charles Demuth will be sold later 
in the season.) Exhibition from October 12. 


October 18 and 19, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries. French furniture and decora- 
tions belonging to the estate of the late Elsa 
L. Oppenheimer, New York, and from other 
sources. Exhibition from October 12. 


October 22 and 23, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries. Autograph letters and docu- 
ments, mainly American, Part II in sale of 
ip the collection assembled by the late Forest 
G. Sweet, Battle Creek, Michigan. Included 
are specimens by Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Paine, Hamilton and others. Exhibition 
from October 12. 


Oetober 23, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
nes. Old masters and nineteenth-century 
D intings, from the estate of the late Mrs. 
; K. Bixby, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
om other owners. Among the early works 
ifthe sale is La Femme Adultére by Sebas- 
iano de] Piombo. Also works by Finacker, 
Mavid Teniers the Younger, Maris, Josef 
sels and other Dutch masters. Among the 
Wrtraits are Anne d’Autriche by Mignard. 
dy Neave by Lawrence and Mrs. Hor- 


r 26, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 

Fine American furniture and Early 
ican silver, from the estate of the late 
t R. Whittier, Milton, Massachusetts, 
property of another estate. Exhibition 
October 19. 


lober 31, November 1 and 2, at 1:45 p.m. 
-Bernet Galleries. French and English 
iture, blue Staffordshire ware and deco- 
s, from the estate of the late May 
ne Jenkins, Baltimore, Maryland. 
teenth-century English furniture in- 
choice Sheraton, Chippendale, Hep- 
hite and other examples. French furni- 
offers Louis XV and Louis XVI cabinet- 
and features a number bearing the 
p of maitres ébénistes. 





MARGUERITE ZORACH 


PAINTINGS e DRAWINGS 


October 14-November 7 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
1055 MADISON AVE. (corner of 80th St) N.Y. 


KAREL APPEL 


Opening Exhibition ARTOWA SACKCON GALLERY 


October 1-26 32 East 69th St., N. Y. 











Upper Gallery 


awe SINATKO | ox FA TN 


10 YEARS OF SCULPTURE: 1947-57 PAINTINGS 
Oct. 7-19 Oct. 21 -Nov. 2 


BODLEY GALLERY 223 E. 60th St., New York City | 


DORIS CAESAR 


Loan Exhibition Sculpture: 1927-1957 
WEYHE GALLERY e 794 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. ge 


SYLVIA CAREWE 


= Ce. FT a iw G S$ 


eae KATIA GRANOFF 
13 Quai de Conti - PARIS (6) 


Lilyn FORD BEN NUDES 


Linda GIELE J O bl M oe O al 


Francis MOTZER 
OCTOBER 7-26 


Paintings © Oct. 7-19 
LYNN KOTTLER GALLERIES ZABRIS - a... ALLERY 


3 East 65 Street 





October 10-25 





"SCHWEITZER 


New Shipment 


Finest Collection of 
of Superb Frames 


19TH AND 20TH CENTURY 
PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
PAINTINGS RESTORED 
ART APPRAISALS 
205 E. 54 St., New York 
PL 3-6750 


Antique Frames 
in America 
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MONDRIAN 











September 30-November 2 


Sidney Janis 15 East 57 
ow 
Paintings - Oct. 14-Nov. 2 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY ° 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 
OCT. 15-NOV. 9 


EARLY AMERICAN SCULPTURE 
FROM THE STONY POINT 
FOLK ART GALLERY 


WILLARD 23 West 56 


Loan Exhibition « Sept. 30-Oct. 19 


GWATHMEY 


ACA 63 €. 57,Nn.¥.| 


Janina DOMANSKA 


Stanley HAYES 
eee Orval KIPP 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERIES 
3 East 65 Street, N. Y. 


SYLVIA WALD 


Guest Exhibition 
Oct. 7-19 


Grand Central Moderns 
(at 79th St.) 1018 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 
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The Ital: 
won the 5 


ainter Giorgio Morandi has 
Paulo Prize for plastic arts, 
an award of 300,000 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately $3,850), in the competition spon- 
sored by the Sao Paulo Museum of Mod- 
ern Art assisted by the Government of 
Brazil and the City of Sao Paulo. The 
competition is the central event at the 
fourth biennial Festival of Modern Visual 
Art which includes painting, sculpture, 
engraving and architecture among other 
exhibits. The Acquisition Prize for Sculp- 
ture was awarded to Seymour Lipton, the 
only winner among the eight living 
United States artists in the forty-three- 
nation show. Special mention in the 
jury’s statement was accorded France’s 
Marc Chagall and Jackson Pollock of the 
United States. The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York has assembled a Pollock 
retrospective which constitutes a special 
section of the Sao Paulo exhibition, since 
the rules limit che competition to living 
artists. 


Franklin Alexander is this year’s winner 
of the $300 Herminie E. Kleinert award 
presented annually to a Woodstock, New 
York, artist. Mr. Alexander is currently 


NATIONWIDE NOTES 





With its current presentation (until No- 
vember 3) of “Collecting Modern Art,” 
the Detroit Institute of Arts is launching 
a season-long tour of paintings, sculpture 
and drawings from the notable collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston. 
After its Detroit showing the exhibition 
will visit the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts in Richmond (December 13-January 
5), the San Francisco Museum of Art 
(January 23-March 13), the Milwaukee 
Art Institute (April 11-May 12) and the 
North Carolina Museum of Art (dates 
not yet announced). The Winston Col- 
lection will be presented as a color fea- 
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associated with the Polari Galler #e¢ regional 
Woodstock, and his work was exhibj we winners 
at the Woodstock Artists Association qe York pi 
lery this past summer. Previous recipi Lassay 








of the Kleinert award include E¢ amon 
Chavez, Raoul Hague, Bruce Currie, usee™ 1" + 
cile Blanche and Rollin Crampton, 

nneth Don 


hn and Ma 
Sarasota, | 
s been nan 
rt. Donahue 
ff as librari 
bcame Curat 
t Austin, Jr 


Jean Cocteau, French poet and 
wright, and Luigi Nervi, Italian archi 
are among newly elected Honorary M 
bers of the American Academy and 
National Institute of Arts and Ley 
Honorary membership in the Acade 
Institute is limited to fifty citizens of 
eign countries, noted for their outst 
ing contributions to the arts. 











» New York 
rector of th 
1956, has 
In the recent Maryland Regional Exhif\c., and Col 
tion for Artists and Craftsmen at @& assistant 
Baltimore Museum of Art, the First Mancis. 
ists Prize of $250 was awarded to B 
Cooke for a painting entitled Garjghe Munso 
The Second Artists Prize of $150 wengp Utica, Ne 
Lowell B. Nesbitt for a welded metal sqppointment 
ture which was also selected by the mpan as dire: 
um’s contemporary art committee for unity Arts 
principal purchase prize of $275. An@@ho will ass 
of-town jury, which selected the works ovember 1, 
ative Arts 
¢ Museum 
sition in U 
. Prior, whe 
The  Milwaul§e Americat 
Art Institute rk City. 
opencd _ its 
Memorial he $1,000 C€ 
Building, desi ational Inst 
by Eero Saari@ee® awarde 
with a major qe? painte: 
bition entitled $lmer: Jon: 
Great Paintersgy*#* paint 
Greco, Rembragp!ysnetes \ 
Goya [see 
Hanging of 
Monk, left}, 
Gogh, Cézanne 
Picasso.” The 
hibition indi 


he Tupper 
llowships f 
orwalk, Cc 
int, Michi; 
8 Angeles, 


=~ ment to Colle 
ee a 
Z Ps n, and Ric 
of the artists lifornia. 


will continue 
view through ¢ 
ber 20. 





ture in a forthcoming issue of ART 


Three new galleries have recently jl Carl 0, 5, 
the rapidly growing number of art! 
on the New York scene. New this s 
are the Davida Gallery at 245 Fifth’ 
nue and the Oscar Krasner Galleng /%%7, in Fi 
1061 Madison Avenue, the latter was forme 
senting, among others, Will Barnet § prints an, 


and draw: 


Chicago Si 


nold_ Blanch, Zygmunt Menkes Museum i 
Raphael Soyer. The Avant-Garde Gal of am 
| 5 ig : am 
which opened last May at 166 Lexing hela 
eld. 


Avenue is currently showing the paint 
of Knox Martin and will next fea 
works by Jerry Hatofsky. 
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e regional exhibition and chose the 


Zi ie winners, consisted of Betty Parsons, 
ng ; York painter and gallery director: 
. .Mieam Lassaw, New York sculptor; and 
ipl ce. ; 
4 Schenck, director of the Brooklyn 
ie, useum in New York. 

nneth Donahue, acting director of the 

hn and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art 
7 pi Sarasota, Florida, since January, 1957, 
hi s been named to fill the post officially. 
Me r. Donahue, who joined the museum’s 
nd hfas librarian and lecturer and, in 1954, 
Let came curator, succeeds the late A. Ever- 
. t Austin, Jr., as director. 
off 


its, New York City, Roy Gordon Kaader, 
rector of the Wellons Gallery from 1950 
1956, has joined Contemporary Arts, 
Exhifhc., and Collectors of American Art, Inc., 
at @ assistant to the president, Emily A. 
rst MBrancis. 


Gare Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
wens Utica, New York, has announced the 
1 sqqppointment of Richard B. K. MecLana- 
em as director of the Institute’s Com- 
» forgunity Arts Program. Dr. McLanathan, 
Ando will assume his duties in Utica on 
orks@ovember 1, was formerly Curator of Dec- 
ative Arts and Editor of Publications at 
¢ Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The 
sition in Utica was left vacant by Harris 
. Prior, who last year became director of 
e American Federation of Arts in New 
rk City. 












ute 


me $1,000 Grants in Art conferred by the 
ational Institute of Arts and Letters have 
pen awarded in New York City to Anne 
por, painter and muralist; John Heliker, 
inter; Jonah Kinigstein, painter; Kenzo 
la, painter; Hugo Robus, sculptor; and 
plygnotos Vagis, sculptor. 


he Tupperware Art Fund has awarded 
llowships for 1957 to Joe Lasker, South 


(t], ; : 

ks orwalk, Connecticut, C. E. Vanduzer, 
ae Bint, Michigan, and Edward Biberman, 
The ae oo 

ind % Angeles, California. Purchase awards 
i ent to Colleen Browning, New York City, 
te y Bunch, Cleveland Heights, Michi- 
i n, and Richard Haines, Santa Monica, 
USES ‘Bilifornia. 

inue 

igh 









Carl O. Schniewind 
1900-1957 


Carl O. Schniewind, curator of prints 
and drawings at the Art Institute of 
Chicago since 1940, died on August 29, 


1957, in Florence, Italy. Mr. Schniewind 


er was formerly librarian and curator of 
rnet, § prints and drawings at the Brooklyn 
KeS : , . 

k C Museum in New York. He is the author 
e 

exi 9 @ number of works in the graphics 


field. 
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EXPRESSIONISM 


Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture from the 


RICHARD L. FEIGEN 
COLLECTION 








FUSELI MEIDNER 


GAUGUIN NOLDE 








GROSZ PECHSTEIN 


KANDINSKY SCHIELE 







KIRCHNER VAN GOGH 


MATTA WILSON 


September 18 through November 2 


WORLD HOUSE galleries 


Madison Avenue at 77th Street, New York 21 

















Kirchner “The Masked Ball’ 1909 








PARKE- BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Pu blic Cluction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX 
AND OTHER PURPOSES 















Sale October 16 at 8 p.m. 
Part One 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
by Charles Demuth 


Watercolors and oils including landscapes, 
still lifes, figures, buildings, etc. 


Belonging to the Estate of the Late 


RICHARD W. C. WEYAND 
By Order of the Administrator 


Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 
ON VIEW FROM OCTOBER 12 


Sale October 23 at 8 p.m. 
Old Masters and 
XIX Century Paintings 
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Works by del Piombo and other early masters. 
Pynacker, David Teniers the Younger, Maris, } 
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Israels and other Dutch masters. Portraits by 
Mignard, Lawrence and Romney. French 
works by Corot, Daubigny, L’Hermitte, etc. 
American paintings by Homer D. Martin 
and Daniel Ridgway Knight; and examples 
by other artists. 















From the Estate of the Late 
MRS WILLIAM K. BIXBY 
AND OTHER OWNERS 






Illustrated Catalogue '75¢ 





ON VIEW FROM OCTOBER 19 
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The Perils of Pauline 


I THE days of Central City, the Mississippi River paddle- 
wheelers and the silent movies, heroines had miraculous 
escapes from dastardly villains, ferocious animals and what 
insurance companies call “acts of God.” Eliza had to jump 
over her ice cakes, Pauline was beset by charging railroads and 
mustachioed cads (if legend is correct—we never saw Pauline), 
settlers frequently were on the point of losing both their scalps 
and wives, and in general a fair maiden hardly dared set 
foot in front of the footlights. 

Another time we may take up the artistic significance of 
“The Perils of Pauline” and similar adventures, but now we 
are more concerned with the fact that the hero always ap- 
peared at the last minute to save the day. All of this ancient 
history from the dark ages of American culture was really 
very prophetic, for the modern publishing industry—and par- 
ticularly art magazines—is constantly beset by calamities only 
to be rescued at the last instant. Few readers can realize the 
terror that creeps into a publisher’s heart when a paper mill 
goes on strike, an author becomes ill or temperamental at the 
last minute, a printing press breaks down or color plates 
promised months before fail to arrive. These are crises to 
which we have become somewhat inured, and there always 
seems to be a hero ready to dash upon the scene to save the 
day and keep us from getting ulcers. 

Our latest crisis occurred recently when David Sylvester in 
England became indisposed at the last minute and was unable 
to complete his article for the Yearbook. Luckily, however, 
we had a hero standing by in the wings ready to ride forth and 
save the day. Our hard-working, loyal and brilliant managing 
editor, Hilton Kramer (and he will be embarrassed by these 
sincere adjectives), has been working on a book, scheduled for 
future publication, about the development of modern art. 
Having already done much of the necessary research, he was 
pressed into the hero’s role. 

Unfortunately, as a result of Mr. Sylvester’s indisposition, 
the Yearbook will come off the presses a few weeks later than 
we had planned. However, we are happy in the knowledge 
that it will include a provocative and interesting article by 
Hilton Kramer. We are certain that our readers will under- 


stand the vicissitudes of publishing and will forgive the short 
delay. 


...and next week East Lynne 


Is quite probable that the insipid September Morn would 
be long forgotten if the self-righteous, puritanical Anthony 
Comstock had walked down a different street one day in May 
of 1913 and had not seen the picture. The name of its painter, 
Paul Chabas, who died twenty years ago, would likewise be 
forgotten. September Morn would still adorn calendars, and 
no one would consider it a part of art history. But Comstock 
Saw it, made a noise, elevated it to social controversy and, indi- 
rectly, to a special display in the Great Hall of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

There is no point in discussing the artistic merits of Septem- 
ber Morn, for almost everyone agrees that it is banal. Since 
nudity no longer shocks most people, the picture’s only inter- 
est is documentary. And here we disagree with the officials of 
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the Metropolitan. If they want to accept a Chabas painting, 
or anything else, as a gift for historical reasons, that is their 
business—although they got rid of far better paintings at auc- 
tion last year. But to give it such prominence smacks of sensa- 
tionalism and is out of all proportion to the artistic and his- 
torical importance of the occasion. 

The Great Hall of the Metropolitan, like similar halls in 
other museums, stands as a symbol of great art. It is a place 
where we may rightfully expect to view the significant and 
the important in art. Emily Genauer, writing in the Herald 
Tribune recently, stated the problem succinctly when she said: 
“It cannot even be interpreted as a justifiable educational ges- 
ture indicating how art tastes have changed. It is witness, 
rather, only to how standards of decency have changed . . . 
which cannot possibly be construed as the museum’s function.” 

Like Miss Genauer, we have been concerned by the fact that 
the Metropolitan has not organized any major exhibition of 
old masters in recent years—and we might say the same about 
the National Gallery in Washington. Miss Genauer reports 
that the museum’s director, James Rorimer, for whom we have 
the highest respect, feels that the permanent collection should 
not be dislocated for special showings. We cannot argue ».renu- 
ously against this policy, for it has its validity, but yet we 
believe that it is important for the nation’s major museums to 
have major exhibitions of old masters. Mr. Rorimer told Miss 
Genauer that after the Metropolitan’s renovation is completed 
this fall special showings will be resumed. 

We hope that this is so. However, a call to the museum's 
publicity department revealed that there are no plans for 
anything that we would consider of exceptional interest. Simi- 
larly, we have heard of no plans of unusual moment from the 
National. 

Museums in other parts of the country, and a few of the 
largest private galleries, have organized major exhibitions of 
unusual interest and high quality in the last few years. These 
include the current Picasso show by the Museum of Modern 
Art and the Art Institute of Chicago, the Toulouse-Lautrec 
exhibition at Philadelphia and Chicago, the “Nude in Art” 
at the Wildenstein Galleries, St. Louis and Minneapolis’ joint 
organization of a Monet retrospective, the Guggenheim’s Bran- 
cusi retrospective and the forthcoming large Seurat exhibition 
to be shown by the Art Institute of Chicago and the Museum 
of Modern Art—to say nothing of the great tradition in Venice 
of alternating a comprehensive old-master exhibition with the 
Biennale. 

These are the type of exhibition that we should be able to 
expect from the Metropolitan and the National every year. 
Several years ago the former was host to a tour of a magnificent 
collection of works by Goya. It also put on an equally impor- 
tant show of Dutch and Flemish masters. We realize that such 
shows take time and funds to prepare; only the largest muse- 
ums can muster the necessary resources. Therefore we hope 
that these two huge institutions will take the lead in bringing 
major exhibitions of art masterpieces to the public. 

It will be a far greater service than reviving Paul Chabas’ 
shivering maiden from her lake in the danker regions of the 
historical past and giving her a place of honor which rightfully 
belongs to the creations of Rembrandt, Titian, Diirer, Rubens 
and the other greats. 


—J.M. 




















PIERRE SOULAGES 


Spring 1956 


Painting 
36” x 2514” 


LEADING CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH PAINTERS and SCULPTORS 


Agents for Ben Nicholson 
FRENCH XIXth & XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS 


GIMPEL FILS 


50 South Molton St. 
LONDON W.1 


HANOVER GALLERY || 
VIEIRA DA SILVA | 


Paintings and Gouaches 


AHMED YACOUBI | 


Paintings and drawings 


1 October - 1 November 


London W.1I. | 


Paintings 


Ni c H OLAS — Oct. 21-Nov. 9 


MARSICGANO 


BERTHA SCHAEFER - 32 E. 57 


Sale through October 31 


NORTHWEST AMERICAN INDIAN OBJECTS | 


formerly Rasmussen Collection 


Portland Art Museum (Oregon) 


32A St George St. 


Cables: Hanrica, London 





MELTZER GALLERY 38 WEST 57 











Paintings 


LOUIS Oct. 7-Nov. 2 


EILSHEMIUS 


POINDEXTE 





21 West 56th St. 
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Thru Oct. 18 


ALF J. 


STROMSTED 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


802 LEX. AVE. AT 62 ENTRANCE ON 62nd ST. 


LONDON 


The dangers of the “international parish”. 


the pressure to conform .. . a volte-face? 


BY PATRICK HERON 


ATE summer being a dead season where the 
L dealers’ galleries are concerned, it is surely 
permissible to forget Bond Street for a moment 
and think instead about what has been happen- 
ing among painters and sculptors during the 
past year. And I don’t mean only in London. 
Nothing now is done in ignorance of everything 
else that is happening: Tokyo, Seattle, New York, 
London, Paris, Milan—we are all inside one 
small parish now, linked by the illustrated maga- 
zines and the endless illustrated exhibition cata- 
logues and brochures. The same little reproduc- 
tion of a picture by a new abstract painter may 
be found pinned up on a whitewashed wall in 
studio workshops from Cap Ferrat to Lands End. 
The same dealers and collectors—international 
in their scope and influence—are wooed by the 
younger painters and sculptors of many coun- 
tries. The same phenomenal successes are wit- 
nessed and striven after—successes which mean 
that the prices commanded by a painter of 
thirty-five or forty may become multiplied by 
ten inside a period of twenty-four months, let 
us say. And then, of course, the same dilemma 
for the successful, i.e., how to continue, in free- 
dom, to develop and change and experiment and 
generally continue with the life-giving process of 
making many false starts and countless exciting 
mistakes, when you have already “arrived”—not 
necessarily at great painting, let it be said, but 
at a recognizably personal product which has it- 
self become recognized on an international “ex- 
change” as a valuable currency. 

Having got used, in England, to a situation in 
which one need never have tired of pointing out 
that the best painting and sculpture that was 
being done was virtually without native buyers 
or support,* it is still slightly surprising each 
time one thinks of the remarkable prices quite 
mediocre abstract painters now command on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Yet change is still the 
most essential characteristic of good painting in 
our time, and thus the very nature of their 
international success is possibly in itself the most 
serious threat to many of the best of the younger 
painters in America and Europe today—because 
it demands that the changing style of an artist 
be arrested. But I also suggest that approxima- 
tion to the dominant international styles is a fur- 
ther demand upon the artist that is almost as 
dangerous. The pressures which bring about the 
varying degrees of conformity in young artists 
are obviously strongest in Paris. For this reason, 
the geographically provincial position of Eng- 
land is possibly proving an asset to our painters 
at this precise moment. That is to say, we have 
the right degree of contact with the great pres- 
sure center, and the right degree of aloofness from 
it, for our artists to work out their individual 
solutions to problems that are not insular but 
universally current. In this way we have the 
chance to avoid provincialism at the same time 
that we are exempted from that compulsion 
toward the monotonies of mass production (of 
Fachist variants, for instance) which prevails ai 
the esthetic power center. 


*It is still true that most of the best English 
artists under forty-five are far better represented 
in public collections in America than in Britain; 
even the Tate Gallery lags well behind a num- 
ber of museums in the United States in recog- 
nizing—by acquisition—the work of younger Brit- 
ish painters or sculptors. 
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mass production and arrested development 





Reg Butler, Terry Frost and Bryan Wynter 

















































































































Terry Frost, piack, BLUE AND LEMON (1957) 






BELIEVE that painting and sculpture are at 
present in the grip of two gigantic move 


ments both of which have traveled with unparal- § 


leled speed into an academic condition; and in 
no corner of the Western world are these two 
movements entirely inoperative. For painting 
the Tachist principle prevails; for sculpture, it 
is a form of Romantic Expressionism that is ram- 
pant. Everywhere the rusting, gesticulating iron 
rungs and spars and spikes—apparently the ve- 
hicle of strong and angry, aggressive emotions, 
yet in reality only a hollow, fashionable force- 
fulness, a faked anxiety, an extremely popular 
and charming and wholly manageable kind of 
Angst—are the main content of such works. And 
when the sculptors leave behind the “open” 
idioms, which are infinitely less exacting as forms 
to be mastered than “closed” idioms, and attempt 
to create solid equivalents for that archetypal 
formal complex which is the human body, how 
badly they fall down! At least Reg Butler (whom 
I criticized last month) is trying, desperately 
hard, to climb out of the fashionable mid-twen- 
tieth-century style into the realm of art-a thing 
which hardly any other sculptor of his genera 
tion in Europe seems to be attempting. 

The Tachist situation in painting involve 
subtler difficulties and distinctions. Readers may 
already be raising their eyebrows at my apparent 
volte-face in thus writing of Tachism. But ! 
have previously warned that there were likely. 
in the end, to prove only a mere handful of sig- 
nificant painters amongst the Tachist hordes. | 
admit that “in the end” referred to a point 10 
time which I considered to be much further of 
than now seems likely—to me, at any rate. In 
fact, I would say that this movement has ab 
ready come to the end of its usefulness as 4 
significant generator of new ideas. Of course, 
the deluge of academic Tachism is only just 
beginning. But with that we are not concerned. 
I confess to one further surprise which recent 
events have held for me, and that is the speed 
with which the ubiquitous Tachist influence has 
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changed its central significance. Not three months 
ago I still upheld the idea that the Tachist prin- 
ciples. were operative in, the cause of an in- 
creased creative freedom. It now seems to me 
that, with one or two notable exceptions (Sam 
francis still seems to me the best of all the 






















































7 fachist painters, but he does not compare in 
stature with such non-Tachists as Soulages, Scott 
or Hilton, for instance), the Tachist influence 
works more effectively and brilliantly as the insti- 

tor of the mediocre and the automatic than 
of the vital and creative. Spilt linear forms, too 
evenly distributed by that lazy physical automa- 
tism of hand and arm that can come to almost 
any practitioner, are not enough. The even em- 
phasis throughout the “composition,” the shal- 
jow depth, consistently ambiguous in its spatial 
iusion—this is not enough: the “flowering” of 
pigments poured or brushed so that they mix 
just exactly as though their coagulation on the 
canvas were a purely natural event undirected 
by man—this too is not enough. Tachism has 
broken up the various forms of geometry upon 
which painting relied, certainly. But this “or- 
ganic” flowering of the matter of pigment must 
once again be harnessed to more definite con- 
structional ends. We must once again construct 
forms, compose with them and place them with 
conscious intent, in harmonious relation. As it is, 
the sea of fascinating textures heaves and swells 
and rises on all sides to engulf us! The unend- 
ingly vibrant spots, stains, smears, dashes and 
streaks of the Tachist surface are crying out for 
a definite form, a distinct image, involving the 
_§ geometric, to appear so that they may adhere 
and cling to it, thus focusing their energy and 

! punctuating their monotonous expanses. 

957). 

NE or two painters in England are feeling 

Q their way to just such a development: Terry 

re al Frost, for instance. In Frost’s new work an overtly 
nove: geometric (and somehow symbolic) form lies 
aral- @ involved in the downward-moving rain of pig- 

id inj} ment gestures. What is excitingly ambiguous 

> two} about the spatial meaning of a Tachist surface 

iting, is retained in Frost’s recent canvases, such as 
re, it Brown, Black and Pink, 1957, or Black, Blue and 
ram-§ Lemon, also painted this year. But, in addition 
iron § to such qualities, there is a broad compositional, 

e ve-® structural statement, lying behind the bead cur- 

tions, tain of dribbles, which gives the picture that 

force: § power and punch, that three-dimensional focus 
pular § and concentration of space that no purely Tachist 

id of § picture ever exhibits. Tachist painting at its 

And § worst is simply repetition of texture ad nauseam; 

ypen” B at its best, it flowers—animating the picture sur- 

forms § face, inviting the contemplation of a physical 
empt § reality, namely, the pigmentation lying on that 
typal § surface. By climinating overt structures, overt 

, how § geometries, Sam Francis throws the onus of 

vhom § constructing an image, or finding a geometry 
rately § (however summary or vague), upon the spec- 
twen- § lator. Thus the most objective art form yet 
thing § known (so objective that its physical material- 
nera § ization is almost identical with non-human, 
natural, physical operations, e.g., mixing or fall- 
volves § ing liquids, which in any natural condition are 
s may § almost identical with the movement of pigments 
arent § in Tachist works) induces the most subjective 
But 1§ eye in the spectator that he has ever had to 
likely. wear! It is the spectator who constructs and 
of sig B composes, who finds ito and design and 
des. 1% spatial meaning in a Tachist painting. Person- 
int in§ ally I feel it is time that the painter reasserted 
er of & himself to the extent of imposing a strong and 
te. In tnequivocal all-over form and structure, which 
as al B cannot be read in fifty different ways. Tachism 
as ag has proved a fantastically effective formula for 
ours. § "bbish; it has also enabled the artist to with- 
y just draw from all formal definiteness, from all un- 
erned. § ambiguous intention, all clear statement. 
recent The fluency and verve and physical unity of 
speed @ Tachist canvases are pure gain (though they 
ce has continued on page 64 
1957 
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PARIS 


The domestic, international and rubberneck cycles 


recognition for sculpture 


BY EDOUARD RODITI 


io annual Paris art season never begins or 
ends with a bang. You suddenly notice that 
you're in the midst of it, then again that it has 
somehow ebbed away. Though a domestic sea- 
son starts fitfully in October, when all the gallery 
owners, critics and collectors are back in town, 
the real season within the season, for the inter- 
national trade, begins in April, when the more 
important one-man shows of the year follow in 
quick succession until the middle of July. After 
that, a third season, officially organized for for- 
eign rubbernecks who gape but rarely buy, keeps 
the crowds moving through the city’s museums 
all through the summer months, till the domes- 
tic season begins again in the frll. 

This year, the Thirteenth Salon de Mai, the 
First Paris Biennale (see ARTS, June, 1957), the 
Salon des Réalités Nouvelles and the Salon de la 
Jeune Sculpture managed to group works of 
nearly all the more important artists now living 
in Paris. The critics of the Paris press observed 
that the Salon de Mai was perhaps less aggres- 
sively nonformal, in its abstractions, than in 
recent years, whereas the Salon des Réalités 
Nouvelles, a veritable bastion of geometrical ab- 
straction, seemed to have become less hostile to 
nonformal abstraction. The new Paris Biennale, 
on the other hand, in spite of its many figurative 
exhibits, likewise competed both with the Salon 
de Mai and the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles, as 
far as its nonfigurative exhibits are concerned, 
and again with the Salon des Peintres Témoins 
de Leur Temps as a salon of figurative art. Some 
responsible Paris critics wonder whether such a 
plethora of salons may not produce more confu- 
sion than useful publicity, and many an ambi- 
tious artist already exhibits in two, if not three, 
of these half-dozen annual shows. 

The Salon de Mai, to which selected artists are 
invited to submit exhibits, remains the most ex- 
clusive of these shows. This year, however, none 
of the more famous painters invited to partici- 
pate seemed to deem the occasion worthy of a 
truly outstanding sample of their recent work. 
Picasso, Manessier and Jacques Villon, for in 
stance, exhibited fine but disappointingly typical 
paintings. Bernard Buffet’s Still Life with a Calf’s 
Head portrayed the dead animal with the same 
lugubrious dead-pan expression as his Female 
Nude at the Biennale: one was somehow led to 
suspect that both, like the heroines of certain 
Tennessee Williams plays, might be conscious or 
unconscious self-portraits. Marie-Laure’s paint 
ing suggested that a society woman may have 
more taste, originality and even craftsmanship 
than many a professional work horse of the 
avant-garde. Among the more or less nonformal 
abstractionists, Bitran, Bryen, Bernard Dufour, 
Dova, Garbell, Gillet, Louttre, Kallos, Marfaing, 
Tapi¢s and a few others produced harmonies of 
color or effects of texture which revealed their 
sincere interest in original research. Hosiasson 
gave the impression of having gone to some 
trouble in order to expand his somewhat narrow 
range of color harmonies, and Music’s exhibit 
suggested an unusual, though static, serenity, 
whereas Riopelle’s enormous painting was so 
vast and wild that it looked like a desert province 
of Canada that Wegener's Law of the Movement 
of Continents might have allowed to drift into 
the heart of populous Paris. 

Among the more formal and figurative exhibi- 
tors, Wilfredo Lam, Matta and Max Ernst as- 


the official exhibitions 


. . painters and their widows . . . an unwonted 


Bordeaux’s “Le Fantastique”. . . 


sumed the importance of real masters, surrounded 
by a whole school of disciples who included 
Dominguez, Marie-Laure and others. The Amer- 
ican painter Zev showed a Saint Francis in the 
Tuileries Gardens that introduced a rare ele- 
ment of humor, thus bridging the gap between 
Surrealism or the art of Dubuffet and the carica- 
tural world of Saul Steinberg. Among the sculp- 
tors, Philippe Hiquily’s Pinball Machine, an 
ingenious mobile that is almost a toy, achieved 
a similar synthesis; this artist’s mobiles, animated 
by clockwork, by shifts of equilibrium or by 
hydraulic pressure, have attracted considerable 
attention in Paris in the past twelve months, es- 
pecially at the Salon de la Jeune Sculpture. 
Two facts highlighted the 1957 Salon des Réa- 
lités Nouvelles. Firstly, its organizers, as already 
noted, seem to have abandoned to some extent 
their somewhat Calvinistic geometrical ortho- 
doxy; secondly, the critic Waldemar George sur- 
prised the art world of Paris when he pointed 
out, in Prisme des Arts and elsewhere, that Shepi- 
lov’s condemnation of the New Realism of the 
Western world, in his famous Moscow pronun- 
ciamento of some months ago, had not been 
inspired by the works of Buffet. Balthus and 
Dauchot, as everyone had surmised, but by a 
visit to last year’s Salon des Réalités Nouvelles, 
into which Shepilov had innocently wandered in 
the hope of finding there a few tidbits of French 
Socialist Realism. To reach this disconcerting 
conclusion, George had waded through vast 
masses of Soviet journalism and art criticism, 
where “réalités nouvelles” was invariably trans- 
lated as “new realism.” Incidentally, in this year’s 
exhibition, a composition by the American painter 
Iheodore Brenson attracted attention; his world 
of crystalline and translucent forms was declared 
to be that of a Soulages of light rather than of 
darkness, and he was selected for the Annual 


Prix de la Critique. Brenson’s London show,q 
the New Vision Gallery, was also well receive 
by English critics. 

Had Shepilov wandered, in May or June of thi 
year, into the basement of the Galerie Crejg 
when, on the occasion of the publication of Mighd 
Seuphor’s Dictionnaire de l’Art abstrait, its 
a gigantic jamboree of abstract art of the 
fifty years, he might have regaled us with furthe 
insights into the state of culture in the Westen 
world. Nothing could have proved more cleamh, 
though this had never been Seuphor’s intention, 
that many abstract artists have confused art and 
technology and that their main concern is § 
invent an object, much as one invents a 
which one hopes to patent, rather than to igi 
tate in terms of art anything suggested to them 
by the world of existing objects. A vast majority 
of the abstractions exhibited were as dreagih 
puzzling as antiquated gadgets of twenty oO 
thirty years ago that have failed to prove really 
useful. Besides, the differences in quality, be 
tween a Mondrian or a Herbin, on the om 
hand, and a mere Dewasne or a Rella Rudd 
on the other hand, are at times so difficult } 
detect that many a widow of a deceased masier 
now continues to exhibit works that are surpris 
ingly like the less felicitous inventions of he 
late mentor. One cannot imagine the consorts of 
Carpaccio, Watteau, Rembrandt, Delacroix o 
Lautrec assuring them such a posthumous produc 
tion, but Sonia Delaunay and Johanna Freuné- 
lich-Kosnick-Kloss now turn out near-Delaunay 
and near-Freundlichs that seem to be dictated w 
them in séances from the Great Beyond. Nor can 
one imagine an exhibition of fifty years of In- 
pressionism that would similarly group alleged 


masterpieces by some three hundred artists off 


this one school. Though the twenty best painter 
selected by Seuphor certainly deserve our re 
spect and admiration, half the “masters” exhib. 
ited could be dismissed as mere disciples. At the 
Musée National d’Art Moderne’s great retro 
spective show of Robert Delaunay, all through 
the summer, we were able to see how much this 
inventive artist, however uneven in his produc 
tion, has actually contributed toward the devel 
opment of an idiom which became part of the 
heritage of several generations of figurative a 
well as nonfigurative painters, from August Macke, 


Philippe Hiquily, vinwatt MACHINE; in the Salon de Mai. 
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the Blue Rider group in Germany, the Orphists 
and the Synchromists in Paris and New York, to 
some of the younger painters who are still experi- 
menting with theories of light and color. 


FTER the major Salons, many of the one-man 
A shows of May, June and July seemed but 
to expand, like well-documented footnotes, on 
themes that had already been stated succinctly 
in the great group shows. Bitran’s first one-man 
show at the Galerie Ariel proved that one had 
not been wrong in assuming, on the basis of one 
painting shown at last year’s Salon de Mai and 
another at this year’s, that he should already 
be counted among the more promising younger 
painters who hover on the borderline between 
figurative and nonfigurative painting. Tapiés, at 
the Galerie Stadler, impressed many visitors, in- 
cluding Dr. Gainsborough of London’s Art News 
and Review, as the most imaginative newcomer 
among creators of new textures. A nonfigurative 
Spaniard, Tapiés seemed to have learned some- 
thing from -Dali’s old theories of “comestible 
art” and sometimes produces creamy effects of im- 
pasto that surprisingly make your mouth water 
like appetizing dairy products. Henry Miller's 
old friend Reichel, a former associate of Paul 
Klee, gave a pleasantly modest show of sensitive 
works, mainly watercolors and gouaches, at the 
Galerie Jeanne Bucher; his fine gouache at the 
Salon de Mai was so small, compared with other 
exhibits, that it had been almost unnoticed. 
Marcel Bernheim’s exhibition of the Turkish 
painter Moualla launched him as a legendary 
character of the Left Bank’s Bohemia, a kind of 
new Soutine or Modigliani; one American collec- 
tor is reported to have purchased sixty of Moual- 
la’s gouaches. Robert Helman, at the Galerie 
Bénézit on the Right Bank, revealed that he 
is now a painter to be placed in the same cate- 
gory of calligraphic abstraction as Atlan, Har- 
tung and Soulages, though his design has a dec- 
orative and sinuous quality that often suggests 
affinities with Jugendstil or Art Nouveau. At the 
Galerie Carré, a monster show of Lanskoy’s re- 
cent works failed to convince me that his vast 
and brightly colored abstractions are really su- 
Perior in quality to the figurative work that he 
Produced thirty years ago, when he made his 
Wnobtrusive debut in the company of Terech- 
kovitch and Tchelitchew. André Ostier’s photo- 
ftaphs of Lanskoy, in the sumptuous catalogue, 


were more dramatic than any of the actual paint- 
ings. At the Galerie du Dragon, the Ameri- 
can poet and former editor of View, Charles 
Henri Ford, gave his third show of paintings. 
\ resident of Rome, Ford has a more Italian 
than American or French sense of the kind of 
poetry that the Paris critic Alain Jouffroy, in the 
June issue of ARTS, found so sadly lacking in 
much contemporary painting. Zev’s show at the 
Galerie Fiirstenberg was entirely dedicated to an 
almost obsessive theme, positing a cage full of 
exotic birds as the center of the universe; he 
will be exhibiting again, this fall, at the Arthur 
Jeffress Gallery in London. At the Bénézit Gal- 
lery, a fine show of Chapoval, a young painter 
who died suddenly in his prime a few years 
ago, reminded us that the loss of Nicolas de 
Staél is not the only one that we need mourn. 

Sculptors earned more recognition in recent 
months, in Paris, than is usual in this city that 
seems so exclusively dedicated to painting. At 
the Salon de Mai, a small retrospective of Bran- 
cusi was enthusiastically acclaimed. Penalba’s 
show at the Galerie du Dragon was well re- 
ceived, so was César’s at the new Galerie Creuze- 
vault, while Giacometti, at the Maeght Gallery, 
achieved his usual triumph. At the recently 
opened Galerie Claude Bernard, Penalba at- 
tracted attention again in a group show that 
also included Jonas and Dodeigne, whose drear- 
ily unimaginative phallic monuments somehow 
leave me cold. Claude Bernard’s opening show of 
Marfaing, Maryan, Gillet, Pellotier and Pouget, 
then his exhibit of gouaches that included Appel, 
Bryen, Ruth Francken, Ubac and Sugai, and his 
monthly musical evenings, immediately placed 
his new gallery in the front rank among the 
chic temples of nonfigurative art. Next door in 
the Rue des Beaux Arts, Iris Clert managed to 
obtain a maximum amount of publicity for her 
tiny gallery by staging an exhibit of over a hun- 
dred miniature abstractions in what she called a 
“microsalon”; later, while this microsalon was 
being exhibited again in Milan, she put on a 
show of monochromes by Yves, all of them painted 
in a single even tone of blue, like color samples 
from a paint manufacturer. When Yves showed 
these a few weeks later in London, one of his 
more enthusiastic fans protested, in a letter to 
the editors of Art News and Review, that they 
should be taken very seriously as an expression 
of Zen philosophy, and that one should con- 


Penalba, scuLpturE; at Galerie Claude Bernard. 


iemplate, in their total lack of composition, de- 
sign, subject matter or variety in color, only 
the subtle and almost indistinguishable acci- 
dents of texture. 

But lovers of Far Eastern culture were offered 
some less controversial examples of its artistic 
achievements at Janette Ostier’s fine Galerie 
Place des Vosges exhibition of drawings and 
watercolors by Japanese masters. A disciple of 
the great dealer and collector Felix Tikotin, who 
has recently decided to give an important part 
of his collections to the city of Haifa, in Israel 
for which the Tikotin Foundation will build 
one of the finest museums of Far Eastern art 
in the world, Janette Ostier has staged in the 
past few years, in competition with her colleague 
Huguette Berés, a surprising series of exhibitions 
of classical Japanese art and thus created in 
Paris a market for original drawings, by the 
Far Eastern masters, among the more discern 
ing collectors of Western art. 


7 season’s official shows in the Paris muse 
u 


ims included, at the Musée Jacquemart 
André, a truly remarkable exhibition of the art 
and the decorative crafts of the Second Empire 
in which early works of the great Impressionists 
were at last shown in their proper historical and 
cultural context. It was good to see how well a 
painter like Rosa Bonheur, now so generally 
snubbed and neglected that the Staatliche Kunst 
halle in Baden-Baden failed to include her in 
its erratic show of “representations of the horse 
in the art of the past and the present,” can still 
stand the proximity of a Degas or a Courbet. 
The Second Empire exhibition indeed proved 
among other things, that the nineteenth cen 
tury remains the great age of horse painters 
whereas the Baden-Baden show, with fifteen 
Marino Marinis and countless works by con 
temporary nonentities but not a single Stubbs, 
not a single Constantin Guys, not a single Al- 
fred de Dreux, not a single Karl Steffeck, and 
only one Géricault, two Delacroix’s (one of 
which was doubtful) and two Degas’s, tended to 
suggest that we are now living in a great age 
of horse painters! 

Within weekend distance of Paris, one of the 
finest shows of the summer was, in Bordeaux 
the “Bosch, Goya et le Fantastique” exhibition 
which grouped a dazzling number of examples 
of the art of Arcimboldo and of Monsu Desi 
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derio, as well as of masterpieces by less manner- 
istic dreamers. The critical principles that de- 
termined the choice of exhibits struck me as 
vague, if not unsound: a Lelio Orsi representa- 
tion of The Last Judgment and an Ingres repre- 
sentation of Ossian’s Dream are founded on tra- 
dition and literature and are scarcely visionary 
in the same firsthand sense as an Odilon Redon 
or the hallucinations that haunted the Swedish 
painters Carl-Frederick Hill and Ernst Joseph- 
son in their insanity; again, a Goya illustration 
of a popular proverb, or a Goya satirical draw- 
ing, is not visionary in the same sense as his 
Quinta del Sordo nightmares, nor are allegor- 
ical compositions to be confused with apocalyp- 
tic visions. The Bordeaux show was also some- 
what parochial in its very French slant: the 
Austrian master Alfred Kubin deserved to be 
better represented, one was shocked to see no 
work of Fuseli’s Danish friend Abilgaard, no 
work of Edvard Munch, no Arnold Boecklin 
and no Max Klinger to compare with works of 
Redon, Gustave Moreau and Gustave Doré, and 
too many contemporary Parisian pseudo-vision- 
ary mannerists like Leonor Fini and Stanislas 
Lepri, but nothing by Melle, from Amsterdam, 
or by Richard Oelze or Mac Zimmermann from 
Germany. William Blake also came off badly in 
Bordeaux, and Thomas Cole and Albert Ryder 
were ignored. 

Though the Paris weekly Arts, in its issue 
of August 7, protested that the public is steer- 
ing clear of the excessive number of exhibitions 
to which it is now invited each summer, the 
success of the more outstanding shows of recent 
months proves that many art lovers are capable 
of distinguishing the wheat from the chaff. 
Among the shows that attracted the largest 
crowds of visitors, the Galerie Charpentier ex- 
hibition “One Hundred Masterpieces of French 
Art,” the Lehman Collection, from New York, 
at the Musée de l'Orangerie, and a magnificent 
exhibition of Czechoslovakian art were unequiv- 
ocal successes; it would be impossible to do jus- 
tice to them here. Katia Granoff’s annual show 
of Claude Monet Nymphéas, from her own stock 
in trade, was a delight to which she added, this 
year, an additional element of unconscious humor 
by appending, to each frame, a little typescript 
of a poem of her own, composed in the purest 
tradition of the doggerel of the late Duchesse 
de Rohan which had once served as butt to the 
witticisms of Proust’s friend Robert de Mon- 
tesquiou. 
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FRESCOES 


IN FLORENCE 


A display of newly rescued works 


brings appreciation to forgotten treasures. 


BY ULRICH WEISSTEIN 


T was with justifiable pride that, this past summer, the 
Florentine host took his visitor from abroad to the recently 
restored Forte di Belvedere on the oltr’Arno side of the city. 
Here the visitor could indulge in a view more magnificent than 
that traditionally enjoyed from the Piazzale Michelangelo and, 
at the same time, visit an exhibition of paintings that was re- 
markable in more than one respect. Within easy walking 
distance of the Pitti, the fort served as an ideal showcase for 
the works which a diligent Soprintendenza assembled in order 
to dramatize its fight for the preservation and restoration of 
imperiled frescoes. Unfortunately, however, the building will 
not be permanently available as a museum; and there rises the 
question as to what will happen to the paintings now that the 
exhibition has closed at the end of September. After all, one 
cannot simply return them to the places from which they were 
taken, since to do so would mean to expose them anew to the 
cruel hazards of the weather. 

Be that as it may, nobody in good faith will question the 
cogency of the motives which prompted the removal of these 
frescoes from their original settings. For it is better to have in 
the museum what cannot be adequately protected in situ than 
to let a precious artistic heritage crumble and fade away within 
two or three generations. Moreover, as Ugo Procacci points 
out in his introduction to the catalogue of the exhibition, the 
art of detaching frescoes is not as new as it would seem to be. 
Through Vasari we know that already in his time entire sets 
of murals were safely transported from one location to an- 
other, if only by the somewhat crude device of removing the 
walls on which they were painted along with them. Approxi- 
mately 150 years ago, the first, and only partly successful, at- 
tempt was made to detach a fresco from its background; and 
more recently the technique has been brought to such perfec- 
tion that relatively few risks are taken by the men in charge 
of the salvage operation now in progress in many parts of 
Italy. It is to these men (to Leonetto Tintori, Amedeo Benini, 
Dino Dini and their colleagues) rather than to the art histori- 
ans and the administrators that we must refer as the true 
heroes in the silent battle which is being waged against time 
and the elements. How complete the victory will be depends 
on the financial situation, the funds now available being much 
too small to assure a speedy rescue of all the frescoes that are 
in danger. 


yeaa aside the highly interesting technical aspects of the 
actual staccatura—a process that was fully documented in 
the exhibition by photographs and a step-by-step description 
of its various phases—I should like to discuss the artistic as- 
pects of the Mostra, which consisted of nearly one hundred 
individual works ranging over a period of approximately three 
centuries. In a way, the recent show may be regarded as a 
sequel to the “Mostra di Quattro Maestri di Primo Rinasci- 
mento” of 1954, in which many of the major works of Paolo 
Uccello, Domenico Veneziano, Piero della Francesca and An- 
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Above: Paolo Uccello, detail from THE FLOOD (formerly Chiostro 
Verde di Santa Maria Novella). Below: Filippo Lippi, detail from 
1} HE CONFIRMATION OF THE RULE (formerly Santa Maria del Carmine) 


All illustrations by courtesy Soprintendenza alle Gallerie di Firenze. 















FRESCOES IN FLORENCE 





Florentine School, preposition (sinopia), end of fourteenth century 
(from a house in the Via Romana). 


drea del Castagno were magnificently displayed. However, 
while in the latter exhibition the greatness of four well-known 
painters was reaffirmed rather than newly established, the 
recent “Mostra degli Affreschi Staccati” (Exhibition of De 
tached Frescoes) allowed a look behind the scene, where new 
and exciting discoveries were in store for us. 

True, several of the works in the assemblage are familiar to 
the art historian, but none of these had ever been fully im 
pressed upon the mind of the general public. A striking ex- 
ample of the spirit, at once scientific and adventurous, of 
Paolo Uccello is to be found in his representation of the flood 
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Piero della Francesca, HEAD OF A SAINT (formerly church 
of Santa Chiara in Sansepolcro). 


with its double perspective and the almost shocking realism 
of the narrative. None of this daring would appear to be 
present in the beautiful detail of a boy with wind-blown hair 
and a black and white mazzocchio (that strongly reminds one of 
a life preserver) around his neck. Filippo Lippi’s Confirmation 
of the Rule speaks tellingly of that master’s early dependence 
on the style of Masaccio, its earthiness and broad-faced humor 
setting it clearly apart from the mystical Adorations in the 
Wood of his later period. Piero della Francesca’s Head of a 
Saint, finally, which was rescued from beneath the whitewash 
of a former church in the painter’s native Sansepolcro, has all 
the plasticity and architectural strength which we associate 
with Piero’s pictorial style. 

Much less known, and therefore more deserving of critical 
comment, are the remains of mural ensembles that were once 
the pride of all Italy but which have barely survived the 
ravages of time. From Santa Maria Novella come the heads 
of eight prophets by Andrea Orcagna, all that is left of a cycle 
of frescoes that was later replaced by the paintings of Domen- 
ico Ghirlandajo. Like the famous altarpiece in the Strozzi 
chapel of the same church, these frescoed portraits prove that, 
in addition to being a great sculptor, Orcagna was the most 
forceful Florentine painter between Giotto and Masaccio. 
Equally captivating, though in a different way, is the fragment 
of a scene which Gherardo Starnina (Masolino’s master) 
painted for the chapel of Saint Jerome in the same Carmine 
which contains Masaccio’s pioneering frescoes. This bookshelf 
from Jerome’s study, painted by a man to whom Berenson, in 
his list, was unable to assign a single surviving work, again 
reminds us of the inequity of fate and the brittleness of artis- 
tic reputation. Also included in the exhibition are a number 
of decorative fragments from San Egidio, which are the sole 
remains of a once-famous cycle of murals begun by Domenico 
Veneziano and Piero della Francesca in 1439, continued by 
Andrea del Castagno in 1451, and later completed by Alesso 
Baldovinetti. Taken in their entirety, these treasures made the 
recent exhibition an event of prime importance. 
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Bernardino Poccetti, saint ANTHONY TAKES POSSFSSION OF THE FLOR 
ENTINE CHURCH (Sinopia) (from San Marco). 


— Mostra called attention to an intriguing technical as 
pect of the muralist’s art: I mean the sinopie, the prelimi- 
nary drawings which were put on the plastered wall by means 
of charcoal and ocher. Many of these designs were found under- 
neath the frescoed layer in the process of detachment. With 
the help of the most elementary tools, the Trecento masters 
solved the problems of size, proportion and pictorial perspec- 
tive in their own admirable way. In effect, the sinopie are 
direct illustrations of a process described at length by Cennino 
Cennini: 


Then when the plaster is dry, take the charcoal, and draw 
and compose according to the scene or figures which you 
have to do; and take all your measurements carefully, snap 
ping lines first, getting the centers of the spaces. .. . Then 
compose the scenes or figures with charcoal. . . . Then take 
a small, pointed bristle brush, and a little ocher without 
tempera, as thin as water, and proceed to copy and draw in 
your figures. . .. Then sweep the drawing free of the char 
coal. . . . Then take a little sinoper without tempera, and 
with a fine pointed brush proceed to mark out noses, eyes. 
the hair, and all the accents and outlines of the figures.* 


Of the two sinopie here reproduced, the first, dating from 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century, is executed entirely 
in sinoper. The finished fresco, which is shown on the oppo- 
site wall of the entrance hall, shows how important changes 
were often introduced in the actual process of painting. The 
second constitutes an example of the archaistic use of sinopie 
in the late Cinquecento. It is in three colors (black, red and 
pale violet) and seems peculiarly modern in its architectural 
bareness and in the abstract treatment of the sketched-in 
figures. Forerunners of the spolvero, the cartone and the small- 
scale sketches, the sinopie are tangible proot of the amazing 
manual dexterity of the Trecento painters. 





*Quoted here in the translation by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr., of 
Cennino d’Andrea Cennini’s The Craftsman’s Handbook 
Publications, New York). 


(Dover 










The Three Trees; collection Mrs. Henry C. Taylor. 


“OUT OF DEEPENING SHADOWS”: 


THE ART OF 
RALPH ALBERT BLAKELOCK 


The whisper of his conviction seemed to open before me a 
vast and uncertain expanse, as of a crepuscular horizon on a 
plain at dawn—or was it, perchance, at the coming of night? 
One had not the courage to decide; but it was a charming 
and deceptive light, throwing the impalpable poesy of its 
dimness over pitfalls—over graves.—Joseph Conrad, Lord Jim 















BY VERNON YOUNG 


prevailing landscape of Ralph Blakelock, painted be- 
tween 1873, roughly, and 1899, is a moonlit vista whereof 
the chief value derives from the melodic variations of the 
light itself as it determines and is modified by the composi- 
tional relations of the scene, usually wooded, which Blakelock 
manipulated with fine resourcefulness. It has been said of 
Blakelock, as of almost every American painter in the second 
half of the last century who managed a landscape with subtlety, 
that he was an Impressionist without knowing it. Only by 
accepting Impressionism on its loosest possible terms can this 
description be justified. Blakelock shared neither the method 
nor the intention (except insofar as his ultimate subject was 
light) of the French masters who were his contemporaries. He 
did not pre-mix his palette, nor did he employ adjacent spots 
of pure color, and his aim was clearly not the illusion of 
objects atomized by the permeation of hues. Although his 
trees, lake margins, distant hills and shadowed encampments 
(these just about comprise the images with which he worked) 
are consonant with fairly accurate observation, his subtlety in 
the arrangement of a few tones and reflections of color was 
far from “scientific,” and it celebrated a more limited emo- 
tional gamut than those played on by the Impressionists. If a 
precedent for Blakelock is in question, he may be thought of 
as being, in his special way, closer to the atmospheric painters 
of the Barbizon group. His own version of the old masters’ 
“scumble” may well have been arrived at, as Lloyd Goodrich 
has maintained,* by way of the crusty-impasto method of Mon- 
ticelli or Diaz. The resemblance is all in Blakelock’s favor, 
since the paintings of these men he could have seen in Amer- 
ica are uninspired conceptually (nymphs-in-the-glade-alas), 
and poor in quality of surface. Personally, I’ve never seen a 
painting by either of these third-rate Watteaus, actual or repro- 
duced, the effect of which I could conceive any painter consid- 
ering worthy of emulation, especially if there were a Corot 
around for the same purpose. They are sentimentally satur- 
nine, and repulsive to that faculty of the eye which imagines 
touch. The body of Monticelli’s pigment, especially, reminds 
one of dried “Brown Betty” pudding, and his “mystery” is 
merely the absence of formal commitment. Blakelock’s best 
paintings have an irresistible luminosity and an immense 
power of evocation arising from what he has precisely em- 
bodied, not from elements he might be imagined as having 
obscured or omitted. When he did employ shadowy Indians 
in Arcadian dells, after the fashion of Corot and his followers 
at their worst, he was more often than not sentimental. 

The shimmering elusiveness in Blakelock’s moonlit pastorals 
is a result not of our trying to guess what may be concealed 
or half suggested in their darkness, but in our tense wish for 
that moving shadow to shift further, for the light, already dif- 
fused through a network of oak leaves, to augment, as it swells, 
the form not yet illumined directly to the rear, or below, near 
the viscous water; it is the quality of arrested light which his 
paintings embalm. They project a terrible stillness; they con- 
vey, with modulated iridescence, the maddening serenity one 
feels when surrounded by a lunar-flooded night, serenity in 
which there lurks an element of unbearable suspense. The 
Blakelock vision is direct yet ineffable: it stretches time to the 
breaking point. In a sense, it is monstrous: creatures of the 
day that we are, we feel this light to be un-natural, “un-real,” 
for a lunar world is somehow an unmanned world, a mockery 
of that other realm of light which we know, from a naturalistic 
view, to be equally deceptive but which nonetheless—to all but 
a few weird mortals in our midst—has greater reassurance for 
our metabolism and our sense of cosmic security. 


*Ralph Albert Blakelock, by Lloyd Goodrich. Published in celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of the City College of New York exhibition 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art, April 22-May 29, 1947. 
All factual material bearing on Blakelock’s personal or artistic 
chronology in this article has been gratefully borrowed from Mr. 
Goodrich, the sole biographer and chief expert on this subject. 
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HE alleged monotony of Blakelock’s art has been adduced 

from a limited acquaintance with it or from a limited appre- 
ciation of the remarkable variety of perspective and density 
he was able to achieve. If the most familiar of his paintings 
specialize in a hollow of light, more or less central, modeled 
by sun or moon within framing and often overlying thickets of 
trees above a pool, lake, river or glade, with recessions of un- 
defined land rearward—an iconography in prominent fashion 
from Claude to the Hudson River painters—there remain many 
not so designed. Between 1867, the year following his abrupt 
departure from what is now City College—he left in his sec- 
ond year—and 1873, when he had made possibly two extensive 
journeys through the Wild West, Blakelock showed landscapes 
at the National Academy, realistic in detail but all of them 
depicting desolation, either natural or man-made. His painting 
of a tumble of shanties at 55th Street and Seventh Avenue (!) 
is a delightful shock to our historical ignorance, besides being 
unusual in the Blakelock continuity. The subject of the Wor- 
cester Museum’s Near Manhattan Beach may have been ob- 
served at this period, but probably not painted before his 
return from the West when he began the practice of enclosing 
his signature within an arrowhead. It is notable for its bare 
simplicity of statement: neither a mood piece nor reportage, 
but a study in latitude, admirably managed on a panel only 
five by ten inches. The single house in the distance, the soli- 
tary sailboat, the empty barrel in the foreground, the stretch 
of dessicated beach under an empty sky: these are the unsensa- 
tional elements of a Courbet. Open space was rarely a feature 
of his later painting; it is not the least curious aspect of his 
career that the result of his Western excursions issued in a resist- 
ance, rather than a susceptibility, to large spaces. Like Alexander 
Wyant, who suffered what appears to have been a traumatic 
paralysis after his wilderness expedition, Blakelock returned 
from the hard, bright primeval horizons of the West to Eastern 
twilight and to a corresponding twilight of experience until 
those terrible years when the only light there was, for him, 
glowed from his canvases or, perhaps, from deep within the 
groves of his otherwise darkened mind. 

Exceptional to this enclosure tendency are a few open-hori- 
zon Indian Encampments (there are many of his pictures so 
named); one of them, particularly, is a crystal-clear magnitude 
of sky and low horizon line, with two rows of Indian tents 
receding infinitely, it would seem, toward a suggestion of bar- 
ren mountains in the distance. Peace @mong the Nations is 
very likely an earlier version of this motif, with a dark fore- 
ground tree to one side and two seated Indians used to estab 
lish the frontal planes; such a framing device in the later 
pictures was probably dictated as much by a claustral neces- 
sity of the spirit as by any need for enforcing structure. The 
Three Trees is an ingenious example of Blakelock’s open-form 
manner; it compares astonishingly well with Rembrandt’s etch- 
ing, Landscape with Three Oaks, and with Van Gogh’s The 
Three Trees. In the Rembrandt, the trees stand, virtually in 
the same plane, in the right half of the picture, forming a 
composite vertical accent, dramatized by the severity of the 
horizon lines behind and by the diagonal symmetry of rain 
shafts in the opposite corner. In the Van Gogh the opposing 
movements of the ground-swell under the centered tree clump 
support the tension which is the picture’s controlling prin- 
ciple. The Blakelock painting has more subtle, certainly less 
linear, devices of balance (I am urging no other comparison 
here). The rear horizon of water is broken by light, a distant 
spit of low land with a lighthouse to the left gently breaks 
the blurred space which recedes from the foreground, and with- 
in this tenebrous atmosphere the three trees are spaced in 
oblique Indian file, decreasing in size as they retreat toward 
the right of the frame, which is anchored by a fragment of 
black tree and a form which may be a boat. The degree of 
moonlight caged in the foliage of each tree is the essence of 
the painting’s magic. 
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Moonlight Sonata; courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


gf wate and delicately fretted or broken mass are the domi- 
nant virtues of Blakelock’s art. The lovely open-center 
compositions with two pools of graded light, as in Diana’s Mir- 
ror or the green-cast Moonlight Sonata (Boston), are studies 
in suffusion, whereas the small Evening at the Spring (recently 
in the possession of the Babcock Galleries) is a mottled com- 
posite of green and russet with red and blue accents toning to 
turquoise, a concentrate of jeweled hummocks with a ceramic- 
like surface. Although there are Blakelocks with roughly knifed 
surfaces, very sketchy, their leafage like burnt cork, and some- 
times interestingly Expressionist (I was shown a small one in 
the storeroom of the Metropolitan which was indistinguishable 
from a Ryder), his forte was the built-up, carefully finished 
thing. and the interplay of limited tonalities, with pum- 
iced exposures of the underpainting (which he had sometimes 
roughened with a skewer), procured his most brilliant effects. 
One would like to know if the Brooklyn Museum’s Edge of 
the Forest was painted by Blakelock at an early date in a less 
moody and somewhat photographic fashion, since ultraviolet 
examination has revealed two stages of repainting in the tree 
areas. As it is, the painting presents a disturbing lack of har- 


mony between its clarity of detail, such as the shingling of the 
roof, and its abstract coloration—the intensely negative green 
of the sky and the glowing “russet mantle” which enfolds the 
dejected profile of the lone house. It does seem unlikely that 
Blakelock took to painting solid habitations in his last con- 
scious decade, that is, between the eighties and 1899. The con- 
quest of the Blakelock landscape by light I would take to be 
the distinguishing mark of his “final period,” but I confess 
my presumption in this matter. We know from the few extant 
dated paintings that the early representational pictures of 
the New York area and of the West were followed by a more 
poetic realism wherein Blakelock worked for illusion of depth 
while conserving a degree of observed particularity in the 
detail. Since we also know that the Indian figures, used semi- 
anecdotally in such paintings as The Necklace and The Cap- 
tive, became progressively insubstantial over a twenty-year 
period until, in The Pipe Dance (Metropolitan), he aban- 
doned his attempt “to make them dance,” it is perhaps not 
too risky a supposition that the marvelous skyscapes, like the 
Woods, Moonlight, and others pictured in the Moulton and 
Ricketts catalogue (Chicago, 1913), were indeed among his 
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last. OF those represented in Moulton and Ricketts, The Last 
Rays and Lightning and Storm have an abstract vehemence 
not to be found in any other Blakelocks I know. Sunset and light- 
ning confound the silhouetted trees and masses of land, and 
in the latter painting a delirium of vapor crowds the incan- 
descence. These and many others which I would presume to have 
been painted much later than either of the “classic” Moon- 
lights of the Metropolitan and Brooklyn museums, when beaten 
gold seems to surge up from secret caverns to saturate the be- 
nighted air—these one could fancy the equivalents of a con- 
certed sostenuto of violins in a Sibelius tone poem, as at the 
close of Night Ride and Sunrise, for instance. 

I am content to call Blakelock a Symbolist, for his land- 
scapes seem to me finally the counterparts of an interior 
refuge, lost pastorals possibly recalled from the more clement 
interludes of his life in the West. The brightness touched with 
melancholy of these imaginary encampments, accented by 
flashes of vigor and hope—the mounted Indian brave of The 
Chase (Worcester), the deer that bounds into the amber light 
(Out of Deepening Shadows, Princeton)—may well have re- 
quited him, before the end, for the burdened, lagging misery 
of his penurious New York existence. (He had a wife and 
eventually nine children, and rarely in his twenty-seven years 
of painting did he receive a hundred dollars for a canvas.) 
There are no birds ina Blakelock landscape, even where day- 
light realism is ostensibly intended, and this is more signifi- 
cant than it may sound if you haven't, on this account, ex- 
amined landscape paintings by the hundred in search of birds! 
I know of no other painter save Ryder, who was clearly not 
concerned with terrestrial phenomena, who didn’t, if in only 
a few of his landscapes, include a bird—but Blakelock, never! 


eee was one of the minor visionaries, a modest, inte- 
grated talent, like Campion, Vaughan or Beddoes in 
poetry. Too often judged by his lesser work, like Daubigny 
or Théodore Rousseau, he is distinctive within the world of 
symbol-landscape painting. Among Americans of the Roman- 
tic era there were none better, I think. A half-dozen or so 






The Captive; courtesy Brooklyn Museum. 





Ryders are superior in imaginative form, but in Ryder gen- 
erally there was always something of the uncouth primitive 
who chose to remain ignorant of means, and many of his paint- 
ings have a sermonizing vulgarity absent from Blakelock’s 
work. Inness was a more resourceful painter of nature in a 
variety of daylight moods, but he always seems to me rather 
banal in his sentiment; he never felt beyond a deep-grass, 
trumpet-sky bucolic lyricism. The best of Blakelock appeals to 
our deepest poetic apprehension, whereas the ideal appreci- 
ator of an Inness pastoral would be a contented cow. A fair 
estimation of Blakelock’s limits would most effectively be re- 
vealed by exhibiting any one of his finer paintings reproduced 
here, in the company of, for example, Fragonard’s Shady Grove, 
Aert van de Neer’s The Farrier, and a “Ville d’Avray” Corot 
(all can be seen at the Metropolitan), Washington Allston’s 
Moonlit Landscape (which, as it happens, occupies the same 
gallery in Boston as the Moonlight Sonata), an Inness and 
a Ryder. The small, distinguished subject, especially if it is 
disquieting—today one would suppose a Blakelock to strike 
anyone as conservative—is forever a liability on the American 
scene. Violent inventiveness and size are always quicker ap- 
plauded than harmonic adaptation and unobtrusive scope— 
which is not surprising in an age whose most vital impulses 
are mirrored in Expressionism. Whether for this reason or 
others, official posterity has been scarcely less begrudging to 
Blakelock than his contemporaries. 

The standard references serve Blakelock with a few ungen- 
erous concessions: a minor eccentric who was too traditional 
to be dazzling and who perversely went mad, worth noting for 
this circumstance mainly. E. P. Richardson’s Painting in Amer- 
ica (Crowell, 1956) is the latest compendium to toll Blakelock’s 
bell in an en passant paragraph, and without bothering to sup- 
ply the painter’s full name. In his preface to Romantic Paint- 
ing in America (Museum of Modern Art, 1943) James Thrall 
Soby seems to credit Blakelock with having shared “the Ro- 
mantic creed” which “included among its tenets a respect for 
madness as a divine and mysterious state.” The exact degree 
of Blakelock’s personal complicity with this view Mr. Soby 
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does not clarify, and I doubt if he can, since all the evidence 
we have would declare it shamefully false. We are all wise 
psychologists of the defeats of others, and we have been pro- 
vided with many plausible aphorisms to spare ourselves pain 
in the face of those defeats: “Character is fate’—‘‘Everything 
that happens to a man is intrinsically like the man it hap- 
pens to”—“What porridge had John Keats?”—“The sins of 
the father are visited . . .” Determinism has become a weapon 
of corporate liberalism, whereby the sensitive outlaw can be 
whipped as a self-indulgent neurotic. We have no grounds for 
inferring that Blakelock had any inherent strain of insanity 
or any desire for its alleged felicities; we have every ground 
for recognizing that he was, in a truer sense than Artaud ap- 
plied the term to Van Gogh, “the artist suicided by society.” 
No doubt Blakelock drank more than he could afford to, in 
more ways than one; no doubt his idyllic and haunted paint- 
ings represented a flight from the harsh realities of a time and 
place he could experience only as ugly, though no complaint 
from his lips has come down to us; no doubt at all that his 
lunar obsessiveness was a mirror not simply of his talent but of 
a tragic flaw in his psyche—which, in fact, we'd never guess if 
we weren't privy to his history! Nonetheless, compassion is 
still not the most contemptible of human virtues. And if it 
may be said that some are born mad, some achieve madness 
and some have madness thrust upon them, Blakelock was cer- 
tainly of the lattermost persuasion. 


( tid that his art was either too subtle or for other reasons 
insufficiently impressive to dealers who had made Alfred 
Bierstadt wealthy and paid vast sums (by comparison) for the 


Moonlight; courtesy Carnegie Institute. 
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paintings of Alvin Fisher, John Casilear, Frederick Church 
and George Inness. Allow for the normal bad luck of an un- 
known lyrical painter of over forty in a hardheaded, literal 
society. Still the fact remains that Blakelock wasn’t simply ig- 
nored: he was cheated. Rich men who were canny. enough to 
collect his pictures at all knew that he was customarily in 
straitened circumstances, to put it softly, and they gouged 
him systematically, with malice and greed aforethought. In 
1891, Catholina Lambert, a wealthy Paterson manufacturer 
who had bought Blakelocks before, refused to pay the artist, 
who was then especially desperate, more than half of the 
thousand dollars which Blakelock expected—with what war- 
rant, in this instance, there is no record—for a painting he took 
to him. As a result, Blakelock suffered a premonitory outbreak 
of violence during which he burned up a number of dollars in 
currency. The attack was temporary, but symptoms of derange- 
ment, less violent, ensued; he cultivated a marked eccentricity 
of costume, grew a beard and long hair and wore a dagger (he 
would be merely fashionable in many quarters today). These 
“aberrations” were not calculated to gain him a reputation for 
dependability, nor did they mollify the landlords of Harlem 
and Brooklyn, through the purlieus of which the Blakelock 
family moved in descending circles of economy, the painter 
obsessed by that succession of tomorrows when he would be 
able to support them with his art, while he painted far too 
many pictures for his own secure artistic development. The 
tomorrow never came, and the incident of 1899 which, report 
assures us, broke the tether of his endurance, is as nasty a 
sample of man’s deliberate inhumanity to man as we have in 
the annals of art. Another ‘wealthy collector” balked at a 
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price asked by Blakelock, offering him half the sum. When 
Blakelock protested, the collector told him that if he didn’t 
accept the figure and then returned later, the price would be 
halved again. The desperate painter tried selling the picture 
elsewhere, with no success. Returning plaintively to the col- 
lector, he found him as good as his word; the price was 
knocked down. The 1891 outbreak was repeated; Blakelock 
was discovered, utterly demented, tearing up the; money he 
iad received. This time his recovery took longer. It took sev- 
enteen years . . . He was removed first to the Long Island 
Hospital, then to Middletown, New York, suffering from the 
delusion that he was as rich as Croesus. He was pushed too far. 
Is there any other way of saying it? 

No sooner was the wretched man out of the way than the 
paintings which he had been unable to sell before or which he 


_ was squeezed into selling for a pittance became assets of 
» extraordinary value and interest. The highest auction price 


paid for a Blakelock before 1900 was $150. In that year $400 


and $750 were paid. Both the value and the collectors’ inter- 


est continued to mount. Sums of $750 and $1,200 were paid 
for Blakelocks at the Moulton and Ricketts auction in 1913, 
and one, the present Carnegie Institute Moonlight, fetched 
$13,900—according to Mr. Goodrich, the highest auction price 
which had then been paid for the work of a “living” Ameri- 
can. And this very painting. Watrous, a friend of Blakelock, 
had once prevented the artist from selling for fifty dollars by 
personally giving him five hundred for it! (Watrous managed 
to sell it for six hundred and gave Blakelock the difference.) 
Three years later the picture was bought by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute for $6,300. Brook by Moonlight, for which Lambert had 
declined to pay a thousand, went to the Toledo Museum for 
$20,000. As early as 1903, Blakelocks which had never existed 
suddenly appeared in profusion, and to this day fakes are as 
numerous as his authenticated works. 


— pursued the Blakelock family with all the im- 
placable irony of a melodrama written by heartless gods. 
One of his daughters began painting and found a ready mar- 
ket; her signature was altered and her paintings sold as her 
father’s, whereupon, in horror, she gave up painting alto- 


» gether. Under the strain of helping to support the family— 
_ which was by this time living in a one-room house in the Cats- 
_ kills, barely able to meet the $50-a-year rent (and unable, at 


one period, any of them, to visit Blakelock, for want of car- 
fare)—she too broke down and was sent to a sanatorium, a 


» year before her father was released as cured. Under the organ- 
| ization of a social lioness, a large sum of money had been 





raised, it was claimed, to assist Mrs. Blakelock and the pos- 
sible future of the estranged artist. Neither Blakelock nor his 
wife ever fingered a penny of the money. 

The Rip van Winkle experience of the painter's brief re- 
turn to the world, in 1917, is something only the imagination 
can fully supply. We learn only that the sixty-nine-year-old 
man was alternately delighted and amazed by the technolog- 
ical changes wrought in his absence, that he was an infallible 
verifier of his own paintings, and that besides the trifling 
idiosyncrasy of giving people small landscapes on paper, painted 
to look like million-dollar bills, he was lucid. Lucid enough 
to realize what had happened to his life, and to what extent 
his past had been exploited; whether this realization or factors 
more organic operated to return him to oblivion we don’t 
know. But return he did, and an enterprising student from 
Ohio, whose dark hints have been communicated to this 
writer, may make a further harrowing disclosure of Blakelock’s 
final years. Suffice it to say here that he was returned to Middle- 
town in November, 1918, and re-released for what proved to 
be a month only, in the summer of 1919. 


Under the trees the shadows deepen, the deer leap for cover 
and the Indian encampments have vanished. But around the 
impalpable margins, brazen light, sourceless and ambiguous, 
envelops the scene with an ambience which is at once inti- 
mate and abysmal. “I saw Eternity the other night.” 





Lake in Moonlight; courtesy Milch Galleries. 


The Necklace: courtesy Milch Galleries. 





THE LURCY 
COLLECTION 


Its coming dispersal at Parke-Bernet 


promises a major event in the art market. 


I A sale that promises to be memorable in the perspective 
of decades rather than of seasons, no less than seventy Im- 
pressionist and School of Paris paintings from the art collec- 
tion of the late Georges Lurcy will pass under the auctioneer’s 
gavel at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York during the 
month of November. Included in the assemblage are major 
works by Renoir, Monet, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Boudin, 
Pissarro, Degas and Sisley. Among the twentieth-century artists 
represented are Bonnard, Vuillard, Utrillo, Dufy, Braque, 
Derain, Vlaminck, Matisse, Picasso and Soutine. 
Announcement of the auction has already stirred the inter- 
est of collectors in Europe and Latin America as well as in 
this country. According to Mr. Leslie A. Hyam, President of 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries, the sale will constitute ‘‘a milestone 
Pierre Bonnard, stit LiFe WITH CAT. in the history of American auctions, comparable to the dis- 
persal of the Cognacq collection in Paris in 1952, and may be 
continued on page 32 


Paul Signac, BEACH SCENE, SAINT-BRIEUC. 
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THE LURCY COLLECTION 


Camille Pissarro, THE PONT-NEUF, PARIS 
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continued from page 30 
expected to set a new and higher scale of values for the greatest 
works from the Impressionists to the modern School of Paris.” 

Mr. Lurcy, international banker and partner in the firm of 
Halle and Stieglitz, assembled his collection over a period of 
more than thirty years. Paris-born, he came to this country in 
1940; he died in 1953. Buying both in the United States and 
abroad, he purchased important works gradually and judicious- 
ly, often eliminating and upgrading when he could find a 
superior work of the same origin. The executors of his estate 
have requested Parke-Bernet to publish a special two-volume 
catalogue which will form a permanent reference work as well 
as a memorial of his connoisseurship. 

In addition to paintings, Mr. Lurcy brought together an 
extraordinary collection of French eighteenth-century furni 
ture—accompanied by fine Sévres and Meissen porcelains, art 
objects in bronze doré, sculptures, Chinese porcelains, Italian 
majolica and Oriental rugs. 

The paintings will be auctioned on the evening of Novem- 
ber 7, while the furniture and art objects will be offered on 
the afternoons of November 8 and 9. The full collection will 
be on public exhibition at the Parke-Bernet Galleries starting 
November 2. 
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Edgar Degas, BALLET-RUSSE DANCERS. 


Auguste Renoir, LA sERRE. 


Eugéne Boudin, BEACH AT DEAUVILLE. 





A distinguished French selection 


begins a six-month American tour. 


PAINTINGS FROM 
THE MUSEE D’ART MODERNE 


Fernand Léger, HOMAGE TO LOUIS DAVID (1948-49, 


A? 
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Pierre Soulages, comMrositTION (1956). 


N Boston a particularly brilliant season will begin on October 
2 when the Institute of Contemporary Art presents “Paint- 
ings from the Musée National d’Art Moderne.” (The follow- 
ing week the Boston Museum of Fine Arts will launch its 
program with “European Masters of Our Time”; see pages 
36-39.) The Institute exhibition comprises forty works from 
France’s renowned treasury of contemporary art. Conceived 
by Institute Director Thomas M. Messer, the show was organ- 
ized in collaboration with H. Harvard Arnason, Gordon B. 
Washburn and Mahonri S. Young, Directors respectively of 
the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh and the Gallery 
of Fine Arts in Columbus, Ohio—museums which will be hosts 
to the French collection after the showing at Boston. 

“We have included in our selection the best works of art in 
our possession,” declares Bernard Dorival, Curator of the 
Musée National d’Art Moderne, in his foreword to the exhibi- 
tion catalogue. Among the choices are Picasso’s The Milliner’s 
Workshop, Léger’s Homage to Louis David, De La Fresnaye’s 
The Armored Warrior and De Staél’s The Roofs, works of 
huge dimension entailing special difficulties in transport. They 
join such treasured paintings as Rouault’s The Apprentice 
Worker and Picasso’s Torso of a Woman, which have never 
before left the Paris museum. Also featured are a number of 
recent acquisitions, notably two nudes by Matisse and Mar- 
quet and Dufy’s gouache series, The Fairy of Electricity, which 


Nicolas de Stael, tHE roors (1952). 


Parisians themselves have scarcely had an opportunity to view. 

Organized to present a panorama of twentieth-century French 
painting, the exhibition includes all the acknowledged masters 
from Bonnard and Vuillard to Miro. American museum-goers, 
however, will undoubtedly bring a special attention to bear 
on the works of the younger painters, for whom inclusion in 
this show constitutes a near-consecration—Marcel Gromaire, 
Nicolas de Staél, Jean Bazaine, Edouard Pignon, Alfred Manes- 
sier, Roger Bissiére, Gustave Singier, Marie-Héléne Vieira da 
Silva and Pierre Soulages. 


Itinerary of the Paris Selection 


Boston, Massachusetts 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, October 2-November 17 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, December I-January 1 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, January 15-February 15 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
WALKER ART CENTER, March 1-April 15 





Their works make their own case 


in a straightforward exhibition at Boston. 


EUROPEAN MASTERS OF OUR TIME 


Max Beckmann, soLpiIER’s DREAM; Collection Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick V. Ferber, Jr., Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


os Masters of Our Time,” at once a remarkably 
ambitious and remarkably unassuming exhibition, will 
shortly bring to Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts an impressive 
aggregate of masterpieces ranging through the numerous schools 
that have marked the artistic effort of Western civilization in 
the first half of our century. Opening on October 11 and con- 
tinuing until November 17, the exhibition will offer some hun- 
dred paintings and forty sculptures assembled through two years 
of negotiation by Director Perry T. Rathbone. The majority 
of the works derive from American collections, both institu- 
tional and private, but Mr. Rathbone has also drawn upon 
collections in Holland, Switzerland, Germany and England. 
Perhaps the most pronounced characteristic of “European 
Masters of Our Time” is its breadth and variety. Fifty-five 
artists are represented, and their relationship often seems tenu- 
ous, not only within nationalities but within individual schools 
as well. The impression of variety has not been deliberately 
imposed on the exhibition; rather it is a natural reflection of 
what Mr. Rathbone calls the “lack of a basic unity in the art 
of our time, the characteristic most conspicuous in comparison 
with the art of any other period.” Enlarging on the point in 
his introduction to the catalogue, he declares that ‘‘the artist, 
more and more thrown upon his own resources by society, has 
found his principal motivation in expressing himself. Art in 
the twentieth century has become as various as individuals.” 
In the Boston show no attempt has been made to select works 
continued on page 38 
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Oscar Kokoschka, courmayeur; Phillips collection, Washington, D.C. 


Hans Arp, tHE SHELL: collection Mrs. Culver Orswell, Pomfret Lyonel Feininger. cHuURCH OF THE MINORITES I; collection Walker Art 
Center, Connecticut. Center, Minneapolis. 
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Henri Matisse, tHE EGYPTIAN CURTAIN; Phillips collection, Washington, D.C. 


EUROPEAN MASTERS OF 


as emblematic of any particular trend or artistic doctrine. The 
exhibition simply presents notable achievements by those paint- 
ers and sculptors who, in the opinion of an eminent specialist, 
have contributed most profoundly to our age. 

The earliest work in the assemblage is the “Douanier” Rous- 
seau’s Carnival Evening (1886); the latest is Nicolas de Staél’s 
Rue Gauguet (1949). Between them stand works—from France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, England and Belgium—which, as 
they appeared, gradually imposed the acceptance of a new con- 
cept of visual expression. Most amply represented is Picasso, 
with eight canvases and two sculptures. Matisse follows with 
seven paintings and two sculptures. Klee has no less than eight 
works in the show, Beckmann six, Braque five, and Gris, Léger, 


OUR 
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Kirchner and Nolde four. Munch has only two and Mondrian 
one, but Mr. Rathbone warns that practical difficulties have 
prevented giving certain artists their merited representation. 
In sculpture Brancusi takes the foremost position, followed by 
Lehmbruck and Marini. 

Although varied and often conflicting trends have not been 
disguised or forced into a pattern, the exhibition nonetheless 
communicates a sense of development in the art of the twen- 
tieth century. All works in the exhibition are illustrated in a 
handsomely produced catalogue, the sculpture integrated with 
the paintings in a generally chronological order, and a number 
of the illustrations appear in a happy juxtaposition that 
permits singularly revealing comparisons. 
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Caudier-Brzeska, si:\tED FIGURE; coilection Mr. Wesson Bull, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 


Pierre Bonnard, weFoRE THE MIRROR; collection Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Juviler, New York. 


Henri Laurens, MAN With CLARINET; collection Mr. G. David Thompson, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Picasso entered art as one of a generation of great painters 
in or of France, following on several such generations. Some 
time during the 1920's his art, like that of other eminent paint- 
ers in his own and even in the previous generation, was over- 
taken by<a crisis. Braque, for whom the crisis came earliest, 
during the war, half-recovered from it between 1928 and 1933; 
Matisse came out of it only after the second war; Léger never 
recovered from it; nor has Picasso yet. On the contrary, Picas- 
so’s crisis, which had set in in 1927 or 1928, deepened after 
1938, and the Museum of Modern Art show, by concentrating 
on his production since the Guernica mural of 1937, empha- 
sizes the fact. 

Picasso has continued to paint successful pictures. and with 
much greater frequency after 1938 than in the ten years before, 
but the paradox is explained by the lowering of the terms of 
his success after 1938, since when he has also painted many, 
many very bad pictures, many more of them, and much worse, 
than the well-chosen Museum show would give one to suspect. 
Before the war the crisis of Picasso’s art was mainly one of 
realization. His development had continued even if it was no 
longer fulfilled in works of absolute quality. But then he 
stopped developing, and the crisis turned into one of concep- 
tion, ambition and level instead of realization or execution. As 
far as fundamental quality was concerned, the last, and largest, 
section of the Museum of. Modern Art’s exhibition was in 
abrupt contrast to what went before. 

Over the twenty-odd years from 1905, the beginning of his 
Pink Period, to 1926, when his Cubism ceased being High, 
Picasso turned out art of a stupendous greatness, stupendous 
alike in conception and execution, in the rightness and con- 
sistency of its realization. A radical, exact and invincible loy- 
alty to certain insights into the relations between artistic and 
non-artistic experience, and into the nature of the fact that 
they are different, animates everything, no matter how slight. 
Even the relatively few unsuccessful works of those years at least 
hint at absolute quality. And the sureness of hand is like a 
permanent miracle. In 1927, however, the rightness of realiza- 
tion begins to falter for the first time. The first room on the 
third floor of the Museum show, where almost all the pictures 
from 1926, 1927 and 1928 were originally hung, reveals this 
fact almost dramatically. But loftiness and bold originality of 
conception remain, and continue to remain in the next two 
rooms. Only when we arrive at the Still Life with Black Bull’s 
Head of November, 1936, does aspiration itself begin to fail; 
then realization and execution become—if the distinction is 
possible—superior to conception, which happens only in deriva- 
tive art. The Black Bull’s Head “sits right,” that is, it is brought 
off in its own pictorial terms; yet the abstractable formal struc- 
ture has a blandness and correctness that, instead of enhancing 
the illustrative inte tion, negate it. The ominousness and the 
mystery turn into artiness, and the picture remains no more 
than nice. Picasso begins to derive from himself. The surprise 
Is gone; now Picasso has begun to “make” art. 

Once a master always, to some extent, a master. Every item 
in the remaining rooms has a certain pungency or at least 
piquancy. But there are no complete masterpieces, and success 
never transcends the relative. This relativeness, which is as 
omnipresent as the pungency, introduces itself into one’s reac- 
tion to every work. There are losses and there are recoveries 


of quality after 1938, but it nowhere regains the absoluteness 
it once had. 


7." years 1950 to 1953 are a period of weakness and transi- 
tion, when Picasso, as so often before, resorts to sculpture 
to work things out. The sculpture turns out to be lamentable, 
but the paintings get better again, much better in 1954, and 
in 1956 there is a kind of new blossoming under Matisse’s influ- 
ence (which Picasso seems ready to accept with pastiche-like 
fidelity now that Matisse is dead); yet everything continues to 
be the work of an artist who has stopped developing. It is not 
that Picasso has become perfunctory or facile; on the con- 
trary, since the thirties he seems to distrust his facility and its 





Above: Guitar (1926); collection of the artist. Below: Wilhelm 


Uhde (spring, 1910); collection Roland Penrose, London. 
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Bullfight (September 9, 1934); collection Henry P. Mcllhenny. 


Drawing (1938); Cahiers d'Art. 


promptings as never before, and consciously to avoid anything 
like easy or suave effects. Yet this only induces perverseness, 
and he too deliberately—for the sake of effect rather than of 
cause—makes things ugly, crabbed or clumsy. Under all its 
changes of theme and manner, and under all its superlative 
craft, Picasso’s art becomes repetitious, and the artist, in spite 
of himself, a virtuoso who seeks happy contrivances rather than 
inspired solutions. The plenitude and the exhilaration that 
used to come from the least thing he turned his hand to are 
gone. A kind of excitement remains, and will remain, but it 
is not exactly the kind which animates major art. 

Little in what Picasso has done since 1938 tells the profes- 
sionally concerned eye anything it does not already know from 
his previous work. In the thirties his art still remained abreast 
or even ahead of advanced art in general. The contradictions 
and frustrations, as well as the ideas and inventions, in which 
it abounded then have proven more directly fruitful for 
younger artists with major ambitions than the more exalted 
and perfect works which Mondrian was producing so steadily 
during most of the same period. And the few things Picasso 
did bring off in the thirties he brought off absolutely, even 
though, aside from the wrought-iron sculpture of 1930 and 
1931, none o’ them are major in format: I think of the little 
Mcllhenny Bullfight of 1934, and of the series of drawings in 
a kind of Fraktur style—for me the swan song of his greatness 
—that he did in the spring and summer of 1938. 

No doubt the course of culture in our time has had much to 
do with Picasso’s decline: the waning of the halcyon modern- 
ism of 1900-25 had perhaps in the nature of things to be his 
too. And it would seem that no more than twenty years or so 
of absolute realization, whether consecutive or intermittent, 
have been granted even the greatest of painters since Ingres 
and Delacroix. Even so, whereas the Impressionists and Post- 
Impressionists, including Cézanne and Matisse, could in their 
best years realize fully only one work in several, Picasso during 
the twenty-odd years of his prime was able to realize almost 
everything he turned his hand to. And though the same can be 
said of Mondrian from 1914 to 1936, his production was not 
as varied, nor did it include sculpture. One can see the justifi- 
cation for treating Picasso as a prodigy. But when we recognize 
that he is not one we appreciate his achievement all the more, 
and perceive more clearly the largeness of the inspiration and 
talent that went into it. 


per the middle of the twenties Picasso seemed to know by 
instinct how to lead toward his strengths and capitalize 
upon his weaknesses. Then, apparently, he lost this certainty. 
The first picture that really bothers one in the Museum of 
Modern Art exhibition comes before 1927, in 1925, and is the 
striking Three Dancers, where the will to illustrative expres- 
siveness emerges ambitiously for the first time since the Blue 
Period. It is not at all, in this Cubist painting, a question of 
the artist satisfying his inveterate appetite for sculptural vol- 
ume as in his previous Neo-Classic works, where what is illus- 
trated remains a relatively pure object of vision amid all the 
archaic allusions. Now illustration addresses itself to nature, 
not in order to make art say something through it, but in order 
to make nature itself say something—loudly and violently. This 
picture goes wrong, however, not because it is literary (which 
is what making nature speak through art means), but because 
the placing and rendering of the head and arms of the middle 
figure cause the upper third of the canvas to wobble. Litera- 
ture as such has never yet spoiled a work of pictorial art; it is 
literary forcing which does that. 

Surrealism made its first formal appearance in Paris the year 
before The Three Dancers was painted. At that time the avant- 
garde seems to have been losing its prewar confidence in the 
charge that lay in the impassive rightness of color and form. 
And there was perhaps a feeling among the artists who had 
come up before 1914 that it was time to declare more unmis- 
takably their filiations with the past—as if Dada, with its claim 
to reject the esthetic, now threatened to compromise all of 
modernism and deprive it of its rightful place in the conti- 
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nuity of art as art (which fear, as I have already suggested, was 
somewhat justified). At the same time there was the contrary 
feeling on the part of some other, generally younger artists 
that the past had to be more forcefully repudiated than ever, 
and that the best way to do so was to parody it. Picasso, ever 
sensitive and receptive to the currents around him (being in 
this sense among the least independent of artists), began 
apparently to think in art-historical terms more than ever 
before, and to hanker for a “grand,” epic, museum manner. 
This hankering makes itself felt in his projects for monuments 
and for other kinds of sculpture, in his Cubist treatment of 
the hitherto un-Cubist theme of artist and model, in the studies 
he made for a Crucifixion in 1929 and 1930, and in various 
other things he did at that time. 

It could be said that it had to be either the grand style or 
minor art for Picasso once he had abandoned Cubism. But has 
he really been anything other than a Cubist since 1907? Cubist 
simplifications underlie his Neo-Classicism and all the excur- 
sions into quasi-academic naturalism he has made since Neo- 
Classicism, and his arabesqued, “metamorphic” manner of the 
early thirties and his handling of Guernica are as fundamen- 
tally Cubist as the more obvious neo-Cubism he has embraced 
in the years since. What Picasso has been trying to do since 


Crucifixion (February 7, 1930); collection of the artist. 





PICASSO AT SEVENTY-FIVE 1926 is not so much find or invent a grand style as turn Cubism 
into one—a grand style full of terribilita like Michelangelo’s, 
but developed inside the shallow space of Cubism and adapted 
to its rather evenly rectilinear and curvilinear cleavages. Being, 
however, a “grand style” in its own right, Cubism cannot 
be brought closer to the museum idea of one without being 
travestied and caricatured—and this is approximately what one 
sees being done in such later paintings of Picasso’s as the 
Night Fishing at Antibes of 1939, the Korean Massacres of 
1951, and the War and the Peace of 1952. One also sees Cubism 
being mocked in pictures like the 1950 Winter Landscape and 
the 1951 Chimneys of Vallauris, both of which are just a little 
absurd, despite the crispness of their handling. (I have a feel- 
ing that the future will see a lot more that is funny in Picasso’s 
later production than we do.) 

Like any other real style, Cubism had its own inherent laws 
of development. By the late twenties these all seemed to be 
driving toward greater if not outright abstraction. Mondrian 
drew the extreme and final conclusions, but Mird, especially 
between 1925 and 1930, was able to produce art of a revolu- 
tionary and substantial originality by sacrificing only the in- 
tegrity of nature, not nature as such. It is Picasso’s double 
insistence on the schematic, diagrammatic, factual integrity of 
every image he gets from nature—and he gets every image 
from nature—and on a minimal illusion of three-sided space, 
that begins in the thirties to inhibit the abstract or decora- 


Winter Landscape (December 22, 1950); collection Mr. and 
Victor W. Ganz, New York. 
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The Kitchen (November 9, 1948); collection of the artist. 


tive fulfillment of his painting. With his new will to expres- 
siveness, he makes it almost a matter of doctrine to shun a 
“purely” decorative unity, even where he loads the picture 
with decorative space-fillers. Yet the distinction between the 
decorative and the pictorial had by that time been deprived 
of its traditional force by Matisse and by Picasso’s own Cubism. 
Matisse, who remained to the end as dependent on the alpha- 
bet of nature as Picasso has, was able in the last years of his 
life to arrange leaf motifs in huge, apparently sheerly decora- 
tive panels that are as great as pictures as anything done in 
Europe since the thirties. Picasso, in trying to turn decoration 
against itself, in the end succumbs to it. 

His effort before Guernica seems to have been to make deco- 
rative flatness transcend itself by an illustrative unity. The flat- 
patterned curvilinear paintings of the female figure he did in 
the early thirties have a sort of ornamental power, but had he 
taken more liberties with nature they would perhaps have 
had more than that. The ornamental or decorative treatment 
of the human physiognomy generates rococo associations by 
now that no amount of formal rightness seems able to over- 
come; and in Picasso’s, as in Matisse’s, later painting, it is no 
accident that full success comes much oftener, on almost any 
level, where the subject tends to be more “humanly” indiffer- 
ent, as with the still life, interior or landscape, and that there 
is usually a better chance of success anyhow when the human 
visage is suppressed. 


UERNICA was obviously the last major turning point in 
Picasso’s development. With its bulging and buckling, it 
looks not a little like a battle scene from a pediment that had 






been flattened out under a defective steam roller—in other 
words, as if conceived within an illusion of space deeper than 
that in which it was actually executed. And the preliminary 
studies for Guernica bear out this impression, being much more 
illusionistic in approach than the final result: particularly the 
composition studies, two of which—done in pencil on gesso 
wood on May | and 2 respectively—are much more convinc- 
ing in their relative academicism than the turmoil of blacks, 
grays and whites in the final version. It is as if Picasso took the 
hint, for in 1938 he overhauled the formal machinery of his 
art in an attempt to loosen Cubist space. Since then he has 
generally kept the background more clearly and academically 
separated from the things in front of it, and tended to compro- 
mise between the distortions motivated by expression and 
those compelled by the pressure of shallow Cubist space. The 
very fact that such a compromise has been made signifies that 
Picasso’s art is in crisis. Where art is sure of itself, formal dis- 
cipline and expression operate as one—as much in Rembrandt 
as in Mondrian. 

Now the Cubist elements are added decoratively and do not 
come with the impulse of the picture. Decoration transcends 
itself when the vision of the artist is decorative, but not when 
it is only his technique that is. Picasso’s technique insofar as it 
remains Cubist has become largely decorative, and the deco- 
rativeness has become a cramping instead of liberating factor 
One gets a sense of the picture rectangle as something into 
which the picture is jammed, neatly or not as the case may be, 
but always with an excessive application of will. This is true 
even of the large black and white Kitchen of 1948, which is 
the most adventurous as well as most abstract work of Picasso's 
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that I know of since a series of untitled dot and line drawings 
—to which The Kitchen itself is not unrelated—done in 1926. 
It is certainly the most interesting of the post-1938 paintings 
in the Museum show, and perhaps the best; and not simply 
because it is the most abstract, but because the extreme liber- 
ties it takes with nature are imaginative liberties that make 
themselves felt in the originality and free strength of the design. 
Even so, there is a slightly disturbing heaviness and deliber- 
ateness in the line—and it is all line; and the tightness with 
which the frame grasps the show gives it a boxed-in, over- 
enclosed and over-controlled effect.3 It is as if all the marks 
and traces of immediate creation had been edited out of the 
picture in order to make it a more finished object. 

Here I believe we have another clue to what is wrong 
with Picasso’s recent art. Modernist painting, with its more 
explicit decorativeness, does call attention to the physical 
properties of the medium, but only in order to have these 
transcend themselves. Like any other kind of picture, a mod- 
ernist one succeeds when its identity as a picture, and as 
pictorial experience, shuts out the awareness of it as a physical 
object. But when the means of art becomes too calculable, too 
sure, whether in conception or execution, and too little is left 
to spontaneity, then that awareness re-emerges. Picasso is as 
conscious of this problem as anyone has ever been, but he 
cannot, apparently, help himself any more because he is com- 
mitted to a certain notion of picture-making in which nothing 
remains to be explored, in which everything has been already 
given. Here spontaneity—or inspiration—can no longer play a 
real part in the unifying conception of a picture, and is con- 
fined to the nuances, the trimmings and minor elaborations. 
The picture gets finished, in principle, the moment it is started, 
and the result becomes a replica of itself. With the idea of 
replica there comes the idea of craftsmanship, and with that, 
the idea of object, and of the polish and finish of a finished 
object. The eye makes these associations instantaneously. Fin- 
ish is always something expected, and the expected belongs 
more to the handicrafts, to joinery and jewelry, than to fine art. 

Aside perhaps from The Kitchen, the best of Picasso’s post- 
1938 paintings in the Museum: the beautifully Matissean 
Woman in Rocking Chair, The Studio and Woman by a Win- 
dow of 1956; the almost great Lam-like version “L” and the 
solidly Picassoid version “N” of the 1955 Women of Algiers, 
after Delacroix; the gouache Pastoral of 1946—all of these 
items shine with a brilliance that connotes craft more than art. 
They are picture-objects rather than pictures. (Which is also, 
incidentally, what the best of Léger’s and Braque’s later pic- 
tures are.) And the compromising faults in other post-1938 
paintings that just fail of success are faults that pertain to picture- 
objects and craftsmanship rather than to pictures or art: thus 
the unfortunate reds in the Woman in Green of 1943, the car- 
toon-like obtrusiveness of the profiled head of the seated fig- 
ure in the Serenade of 1942. Picasso’s earlier works cannot be 
taken apart so easily .. . 
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Above: The Women of Algiers (L) (February 9, 1955); courtesy 
Paul Rosenberg and Co., New York. Below: Woman in Rocking 
Chair (March 22, 1956); courtesy Galerie Louise Leiris, Paris 





icasso has, or had, the endowment of a great sculptor, and 

he has produced some of the greatest as well as most revo- 
lutionary sculpture of the century. To have held on to nature 
with the diagrammatic fidelity he has since 1927 would per- 
haps have cost him less in quality had he thrown the weight 
of his production into a less illusionistic medium than paint- 
ing. Perhaps the decision did hang in the balance for a while. 
Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler says (I quote from Elgar and Mail- 
lard’s Picasso): “In 1929 he was thinking of huge monuments 
which could be both houses for living in and enormous sculp- 
tures of women’s heads, and which would be set up along the 
Mediterranean coast; ‘I have to be content with painting them, 
because nobody will give me a commission for one,’ he tells 
me.” Picasso never did become a full-time sculptor, but his 
hankering for the grand style had its effect on his art in that 





3The Kitchen reminds me in more ways than one of the “picto- 
graphs” Adolph Gottlieb used to do, and it is reported that Picasso 
was much struck by reproductions of these he saw in 1947. 
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medium too. After 1931 he abandoned construction almost cn- 
tirely for modeling and the monolith; and ten years and more 

after they first entered his painting, archaicizing tendencies 
likewise entered his sculpture (which perhaps has something 
to do with the fact that he remained a completely great sculp- 
tor longer than he did a completely great painter). During most 

of the thirties his work in the round was as fertile in ideas 
and inventions as his painting, and has had an equally lasting 
influence. Then, like his painting, his sculpture dropped sud 

denly and even further in level. 

Just as Picasso has rarely been able to use color positively in 
his pictorial art and lacks feeling for the matter of paint, so 
in his sculpture he has always lacked feeling for surfaces. But 
just as he was able, when he wanted to, to make color serve 
his purpose negatively, so he was able in his sculpture to 
obviate his lack of tactile sensitivity by “drawing in air” and 
making constructions. Only when he began to aspire to sculp 
ture on the antique model and to positive color 4 la Matisse 
did he begin to lead consistently to his weaknesses instead of 
strengths. 

Maybe he succumbed to the myth of himself that his ad- 
mirers created—the myth of the artist who could do anything, 
therefore was not entitled to his weaknesses, and who decided 
of his own accord what at any moment was modern and major. 
Maybe he would have become as old-fashioned as he now is 
no matter what he had done. Picasso, though less a prisoner of 
his first maturity than most people tend to be, remains one 
nevertheless—certainly more of one than Matisse was. Time 
reports that “He believes a work should be constructed, is 
distressed by the work of many abstract expressionists, once 
grabbed an ink-stained blotter, shoved it at a visitor and 
snapped ‘Jackson Pollock!’” Forty years ago those who ob- 
jected to Picasso’s work said that it was not “disciplined,” 
which means about the same thing as “constructed.” As if 
anything that were not “constructed” or “disciplined” could be 
called even bad art. 


Construction (c. 1931), wrought iron; collection of the artist. 











Above: Wrought-Iron Sculpture (1931); courtesy 
vicasso, by Elgar and Maillard (Frederick A. Praeger). 
Below: Bronze Figure (1945); collection G. David 
Thompson, Pittsburgh. 
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Sacrifice (1950); at the Museum of Modern Art. 


MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


pongo: sculptures, along with six paintings and draw- 
ings, by David Smith are now on view at the Museum of 
Modern Art* (September 10-October 20) as part of the 
“Artists in Mid-Career” series. Concurrently there are also 
two important exhibitions of Smith’s work in New York 
galleries: twenty-three sculptures, with additional drawings, 
at the Fine Arts Associates (September 17-October 12) and a 
more generous display of the sculptor’s drawings and paint 
ings, together with some smaller sculptures, at the Widdifield 
Gallery (October 15-November 2). All in all, these installa 
tions constitute a larger exposition of work by an American 
sculptor than has probably ever been presented in the past, 
and it is perfectly right that Smith should be the artist so 
honored. His sculpture is one of the major achievements of 
American art in the last quarter-century. One would be hard 
pressed to name another American, or another artist any- 
where of Smith’s generation—he is fifty-one—whose work would 
sustain such concentrated attention. Yet his does sustain it 
brilliantly, for it is an oeuvre which establishes its author as 
an artist of international importance whose achievement must 
henceforth figure in any serious discussion of modern art. 
Smith’s development has already been recounted in these 
pages by Mr. E. C. Goossen (see “David Smith,” March, 
1956), and I shall not repeat the story here except to undet 











*The exhibition is directed by Sam Hunter, Associate Curator of 
the Museum's Department of Painting and Sculpture. Mr. Hunter 
has also authored the short catalogue text (Museum of Modern 
Art, 75¢). 






Home of the Welder (1945); at the Museum of Modern Art. 


score some salient points. Chief among these are Smith's sud- 
den inheritance, as it were, of the modern art of Europe 
(Picasso, Klee, Kandinsky, Mondrian and others) in his 
student period—an inheritance which established his universe 
of discourse with an immediacy all the more remarkable since 
it left him the putative disciple of no one master in particu- 
lar—and the metalcraft sensibility developed through the 
tough, dirty experience of factory work. This combination of 
a knowledgeable sense of modern artistic culture on the one 
hand, and tough-minded craft on the other, has been abetted 
by a native taste for primitive forms—invoked, as they have 
been from the beginning of modern art, as a means of break- 
ing through the emotional fraud of public feeling—and a gift, 
if not a compulsion, for classical resolutions. Each of these 
aspects of Smith’s talent plays a crucial role in his art: the 
conviction, apparently felt from the beginning, that his art 
was to be on a par with the best of the older generation in 
Europe; the sense of craft learned at the factory but lacking 
any romantic-metaphysical nonsense¢ such as made the Fu- 
turists’ and Dadaists’ infatuation with machinery a kind of 
high frivolity; and the dialectic of primitivism and classicism 
which has served his art with varying emphases as one or the 
other of its elements has asserted itself with particular force. 

The art produced by this complex talent is testimony both 
to its own inventiveness and to a capacity for assimilating 
precisely those elements in the art of the older generation of 
Europe which would serve it best. It is Picasso and Gonzalez 
who have exercised the most direct influence on Smith’s sculp- 
ture, yet the passage of time—usually so cruel to comparisons 
of this kind—has, if anything, underscored the speed with 





7A heavy coating of this nonsense is, however, often applied by 
those critics who are given to rhapsodizing on the mystique of the 
torch, 
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he Fish (1950); at the Museum of Modern Art. 


which he moved from this point of departure to an idiom of 
his own. Mr. Hunter notes in his text for the Museum cata- 
logue that Smith began in 1933 to work in forged iron after 
studying an issue of Cahiers d’Art devoted to Picasso’s iron 
constructions. And the practice of Gonzalez, of course, provided 
a powerful precedent. Yet it is well to remember that Gonzalez 
himself produced his best works in the 1930's, the decade in 
which Smith too produced many memorable works. In some 
ways they followed the same course, moving from painting to 
relief-like construction to open-form composition—to what Mr. 
Clement Greenberg has called “the art of aerial drawing in 
metal.” No one will want to dispute Gonzalez’ seniority, yet 
the differences in their traditions and personalities are so 
marked that once their historical connection is duly noted, the 
inquiry into influence is pretty well exhausted. 
— exhibition at the Museum does not dwell on Smith’s 
work in the 1930's but concentrates instead on his produc- 
tion since 1945. Only three works prior to that date—Head as 
Still Life (1936), Elements Which Cause Prostitution (1937) 
and Leda (1938)—are included. I think an opportunity was 
missed here, not only to show the consistently high level of 
achievement in his early work but also to demonstrate the 
extent to which the art history of the 1930’s—and Smith’s role 
in it—will someday have to be rewritten. (I particularly regret 
the omission of the Head of 1933, reproduced in the cata- 
logue.) But even granting the principle of selection—the “Art- 
ists in Mid-Career” series will apparently concentrate on 
recent works and not attempt retrospective showings—a further 
hesitation still insinuates itself. One feels something missing 
from this exhibition, a quality which one always felt to be 
central to Smith’s vision: what Herman Cherry, in a note re- 
printed in the Fine Arts catalogue, calls Smith’s “quality of 








Detroit Queen (1957); at the Museum of Modern Art. 





anti-taste,” his “rough sensibility” and anti-estheticism. This 
had always been a cardinal point, but it seems newhere in 
evidence in the Museum show, nor for that matter in the Fine 
Arts exhibition either, which is devoted to work since 1951. 
Those rough edges now seem a good deal smoother, of course, 
and so it may not be entirely a fault of selection after all. Mr. 
Greenberg recently commented on this point when he stated 
that, as regarding the “more refined” sensibility wkich Smith 
presents to the public nowadays, the “change is, however, in 
ourselves too, who through longer acquaintance have become 
convinced of the premises of his art, so that it now seems to 
us to adjust itself better to antecedent art.” This is certainly the 
case, yet one’s feeling remains that if certain of Smith’s works 
from the 1930’s had been included, this quality of anti-esthet- 
icism would be seen to be not merely a fleeting aspect of taste 
but a basic artistic component in an important period of his 
work. 

When we come to the two works of 1945 in the Museum 
show—Home of the Welder and Pillar of Sunday—we are in 
the presence of other qualities. The Home of the Welder is a 
sculptural simulacrum of a household, complete with floo 
plan, walled compartments and a dramatis personae. The sym- 
bolical décor and symbolical objects (such as the house plant 
whose flowers blossom into female teats) project not only 
“things” but also the emotional objects and psychological fan 
tasies of the householders. There is a kind of social satire here 
which is a bit thick, yet sculpturally it comes off very well, 1 
think, not only because of the vitality of its content but be- 
cause its visualization and construction are so exact and so 
rigorous in fulfilling their own inner logic. There is a fine 
sense of the comic in this work, but never a degeneration into 
easy wit. (Nor, despite Smith's affinity for Surrealist symbols. 
is there any of that horrible Surrealist coyness which hints at 
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profound—but nonexistent—meanings.) The ideal of domes- 
ticity, of life compartmentalized and neatly arranged, of every 
object and feeling assigned to a tidy space, is transformed into 
a sculptural composition which parodies and exploits this 
tidiness. And played off against this domestic ideal is a per- 
vasive consciousness of the household as a kind of den in- 
habited by sexual animals who sense in everything around 
them a portent of gratification or frustration. 

Structurally, the Home of the Welder calls for a series of 
compositions-within-a-composition; and there are certainly no 
elements in its design which anyone would now consider 
rough-edged or anti-esthetic. It is a sculpture composed of many 
sub-sculptures, free-standing and cut-out forms, reliefs and flat 
masses, which resolves itself into what one might be tempted 
to call a Surrealist Constructivism. Pillar of Sunday is a sym- 
bolical construction similar in mood and meaning, but its 
basic, cut-out columnar form is sparer and more accessible as 
an immediate experience. It has more the aspect of a public 
emblem and, appropriately, reveals itself more readily, with- 
out any necessity for the kind of close scrutiny (delightful 
though it is) which is required for a real understanding of 
Home of the Welder. 


N HIs production of the last decade, Smith’s sculpture has 

become even more pictorial than before—and we should 
recall that he began his career as a painter—yet the essence of 
his achievement is the degree to which he has transformed the 
pictorial into the sculptural. His means—a basic and pro. 
foundly fecund gift as a draftsman and an additive method 
of construction based on collage—would seem to resist sculp- 
tural realization. Moreover, one of the differences between 
Smith and some of his contemporaries working in open-form 
media is that his works rarely use empty space as a kind of 


A4gricola XIII (1953); at Fine Arts Associates. 





Agricola IX (1952); at the Museum of Modern . 


captured, or contained, volume. I find his use of line more 
direct and more syntactical; one rarely feels that its function 
is to “enclose” imaginary monoliths. In short, it does not 
“sketch” a monolithic mass which is invisible—which, as I see 
it, is the paradoxical objective that has bemused quite a few 
serious sculptors of late. No doubt it allows them to by-pass 
the problem of sculptural realization, but at the cost of re- 
sults which are often academic and banal. In Smith’s sculpture 
it is the drawing and the construction of the image which 
embody the sculptural vitality—those linear images which, to 
be sure, charge their surrounding space with a real plastic 
energy but which employ no subterfuge of imaginary mass. 

Smith’s sculpture is pictorial in another sense too. His 
repertory of general themes is drawn from categories of paint- 
ing and drawing: still life, landscape and interiors. Even his 
figures are constructed of pictorial elements. In the process 
of sculptural transformation these elements are refined into 
a generalized pictorial vocabulary in which individual units are 
interchangeable. (Recall that the earliest piece in the Museum 
show is called Head as Still Life, 1936.) At that generalized 
level they are made available to the artist’s new sculptural 
syntax, and henceforth are characterized by a development 
and richness which only their new form can give them. 

Some critics—notably Herbert Read—have refused to rec- 
ognize the validity of this metamorphosis of pictorial elements 
into sculptural forms. (Mr. Read seems much more comfortable 
in the colder climate of a sculpture in which the architec- 
tural rather than the pictorial is the basis for metamorphosis; 
or so one would suppose from his enthusiasm for works 
like Reg Butler’s Unknown Political Prisoner.) Even some of 
Smith’s friendliest critics have hinted that his particular 
medium is a pastiche of painting-sculpture. For myself, this 
is no longer a tenable argument. There are too many com- 
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pletely realized works which, in every sense, stand on their 
own feet as sculpture, asking for no special dispensation of 
categories and begging no questions about a confusion of 
genres. In the Museum show I would particularly name the 
following: The Royal Bird (1948), Portrait of the Eagle’s 
Keeper (1949), The Fish (1950), Sacrifice (1950), The Ban- 
quet (1951), Australia (1951), Agricola IX (1952), Tank 
Totem IV (1953), Sentinel IV (1957) and Detroit Queen 
(1957). And at Fine Arts Associates: Agricola XIII (1953), 
Ridge Runner (1953), Memory-Head (1955) and Europa and 
Calf (1956). 

This brilliant constellation of works also demonstrates some 
of the artistic variety that Smith has achieved within his own 
method of creation. Compare The Banquet, for example, with 
Agricola IX. One finds in the first a geometrical divisionism 
in which symbols, reduced to their purest graphic outlines and 
discretely placed, provide a kind of ideogrammatic mural. 
In the second there is a theme-and-variations drama of stem- 
like forms swaying and straining, reaching forward and recoil- 
ing, their loops forming an insistent movement which seems 
to challenge the horizontal axis from which these forms are 
projected into space. One work is of a classical order, the other 
of an insidious rhythmical configuration which remains fugi- 
tively lodged in the mind long after one has seemingly ex- 
hausted its few sculptural components. With Australia—surely 
one of Smith’s masterpieces—some elements of both classical 
order (in its exquisite horizontal balance especially) and 
irrational form are resolved with a monumentalism which 
draws its strength from precisely this dialectical combination. 

In the Fine Arts exhibition there are several small works 
—of which I think Memory-Head is the most beautiful—which 
reveal a more Expressionist use of materials, in this case 
executed in molten bronze by the artist himself. And more 





uropa and Calf (1956); at Fine Arts Associates. 
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recently, at a complete remove from any Expressionist esthetic, 
is the fine Sentinel IV, in which several of Smith’s long-stand- 
ing preoccupations—the use of clean-edged, flat masses; a geo- 
metrical divisionism; and that gift for classical resolutions men- 
tioned above—unite to form a cool and commanding image. 

A word should be said about Smith’s drawings and paint- 
ings: The latter I find too conceptual and cramped; they 
rarely seem to “breathe.” The drawings, however, are another 
matter. They form an onrushing stream of visual and con- 
ceptual ideas for sculpture and yet in their own right display 
a wonderful calligraphic touch. In many of the drawings one’s 
pleasure consists both in imagining sculptural possibilities 
which the antecedent world of the artist’s completed forms 
makes available to one’s visual fantasies and in being allowed 
to follow the course of these calligraphic forms more freely, 
before they have had imposed on them a final technical feasi- 
bility. 


Svs sculptural oeuvre is already widely influential, and 
it is destined by its power and authority to become more 
so in the years ahead as it establishes itself more publicly on 
the world scene. Indeed, one anticipates with curiosity the 
assimilation of this influence among foreign artists. Unlike the 
art of Calder, say, Smith’s is lacking in the qualities of play- 
fulness and frivolity which have been so easily assimilable to 
stereotypes of American innocence, and which no doubt have 
contributed to its vogue among Parisian critics who prefer to 
regard the American sensibility as childlike and unserious. 
Smith’s sculpture, even at its most refined, is much more forth- 
right. Its mode of feeling is infinitely deeper than Calder’s. 
Its capacity to combine a kind of primitive force with the 
directness of machine-age materials and a classical balance will 
challenge a superficial response. 





Sentinel IV (1957); at the Museum of Modern Art. 
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ASHCAN GROUP 
BY IRA GLACKENS 


The followers of Robert Henri — in- 
cluding William Glackens, John Sloan, 
George Luks, Ernest Lawson and 
Maurice Prendergast — were in their 
day the most insulted, scoffed at, de- 
plored group of artists that ever 
offered their works to the American 
public. Their intimate story is one of 
the most fascinating and amusing in 
the annals of art. Over 100 illustra- 
tions include paintings, sketches, car- 
toons and photegraphs by Glackens and 
others: 6 plates in full color, $5.00 
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An impressive showing of Nolde’s oils and watercolors 


invention ... 
and wholly, successful effects . . 





Emil Nolde, sLonve Girt; at the New Gallery. 


A LARGE exhibition of Emil Nolde’s work— 
oils and watercolors—is an important 
event, for it presents for the first time in this 
country a comprehensive showing of this path- 
finder of the German Expressionist school. It 
is true that the Norwegian Munch first de- 
veloped this ideology, but it is to the Friesian 
Nolde that its widespread adoption in Ger- 
many may be credited. Like Munch’s, his art 
ignored all naturalistic expression, appearing 
to embody the primitive German soul in his 
mystical interpretations of spiritual experi- 
ences—sometimes almost diabolical, often gro- 
tesque, yet always a deeply sincere presenta- 
tion of the symbolism he found underlying 
his subjects. Expressionism was a widely in- 
clusive term for the diversity of artists prac- 
ticing it. Some of them were influenced by 
Cézanne’s architectonic designs; others, such 
as Klee, evolved a sort of transcendental 
dream life in their paintings; others again 
reflected the vigor and vehement color of 
contemporary Russian art. But all were in- 
spired by the same desire to escape from the 
bondage of illustrative realism. Nolde for a 
short time belonged to the group of artists 
called The Bridge, but soon withdrew from 
this association to develop his personal crea- 
tive powers in his own idiom. Freed from the 
dictates of realism, he used many aspects of 
objective appearance, but usually distorted 
the visual image in response to a spiritual 
esthetic, an emotional need. In his invariable 
simplification of forms and elimination of 
unessential detail, he accentuated only such 
elements as expressed the significance of an 
inner symbolism. In his figure pieces, forms 
almost explosive in their vitality obtain ap- 
preciable balance through the stabilizing of 
color masses. Journeys through Russia and 
the South Seas afforded him a wealth of fresh 
material. In the vehemence of his painting of 
two Russian Cossacks, he achieved more than 
faithful portraits, for there is also an ines- 
capable suggestion of their rude, vigorous 
environment, as well as a subtle perception of 
their Oriental affiliation. In the South Sea 
landscapes, there is a piquant contrast be- 
tween this Northerner’s conception of these 
exotic scenes and Gauguin’s interpretation of 
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similar themes. The still lifes of Africay 
Polynesian figures convey religious int 
in these symbols of deep-rooted beliefs 
group of lithographs display not only 
nical proficiency, but, as the paintings 
remarkable synthesis of personality in 
inal and provocative designs. It is almo 
possible to single out items from this ) 
and impressive collection in which no ll comm 
inclusion appears negligible, yet one om! @PPos!™ 
instances may be permitted—such a niking co 
painting Two Goldsmiths—which in and Far, 
and handling indicate that Nolde, likegp @ ™U& 
dinsky, had studied and admired Remb , the ae 
works. Still lifes of flowers are opulegm’© delica 
color and texture, ignoring all detail g ptal lands 
supporting plants in brilliant display fi ted in t 
resplendent blossoms. (New Gallery, Sepgm'™¢ of Pp 
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rience with the eloquence of an inner) large can 
vision. He is not only a painter with a { shadow 
of touch that renders richness of texturg@! fruit a 
wealth of substance, but he is an artis ied out 


brings all the varied detail of his subj of scai 


a totality of expression that embodia stalk re 
image. In his present showing a la florescenc 
life canvas of heaped-up fruits and folige*™ life. 
an almost pyramidal construction pre psted has 
the impact of each rounding form; exif 224 inte 
terpenetrating leaf contributes a_ signiigg’™@"Y Art 
heightening of the esthetic emotion. Int 
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the development of his _ pictorial His R 
through matiére. There are many othigy, seuctur 
mirable facets to this exhibition, sug’ tng 
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slid form of a vase holding an exquisitely 
ered bouquet. The figure pieces are ex- 
t-the lithe young athletes so apparently 


ally, yet effectively presented; the easy 


tion of form in the woman seated in 


uffused radiance of summer sunshine. 


doit, Oct. 7-Nov. 2.) 


wrincs by Alf J. Stromsted are now ap- 
ring in the first exhibition that he has 
in ten years. Naturally in this period a 
ity of subjects has attracted him, and, 
ll command of his resources, he has 
1 apposite expression for them. There 
triking contrasts in such canvases as Dis- 
and Far, a resolution of shapes and 
sin muted color into a harmonious to- 
the amusing fantasy of Falling Steeples, 
Ihe delicate suavity of the apparently 
ntal landscape, East of the Sun. Equally 
ted in tempo are the inescapably slow 
ment of planes in Largo and the abrupt 
of motion in Regatta. Among the figure 
, the lively, staccato movement of Five 
is noteworthy, as well as the serene ab- 
ion of Meditation, but perhaps special 
endation should be given to the head, 
large canvas, over which a diaphanous 
pf shadow rests. There are excellent still 
of fruit and flowers. One, Red Leaves, 
ied out in heavy, white impasto with 
es of scattered red leafage; it shows a 
stalk reaching up a tall canvas in a 
florescence that seems to suggest urgence 
ant life. It is gratifying to find that 
nsted has retained his gifts of clarity of 
and interest of varied texture. (Con- 
rary Arts, Sept. 30-Oct. 18.) 


YN LAZANSKY, who has spent consider- 
ble time in Europe, acting as critic and 
er on art as well as continuing his ca- 
AS a painter, is now showing his work 
p Contemporary Arts Gallery, where his 
have previously been included in 
exhibitions. He is not onlv an ac- 
ished painter, but an artist displaying 
idious choice of paint surfaces and sub- 
. His Red Landscape is architectural 
structure, combining a congeries of 
ly jutting planes and splintered recesses 
n integrated design, to which the play 
lliant light patterns affords both surface 
st and depth. Mass in C Minor is a thor- 
y capricious, and thoroughly successful, 
tion of musical phrasing. The some- 
bizarre effects of his paintings might 
te that they are merely avant-garde 
hnics, but it is obvious thai they go 
deeper than such procedures, basing 
petiormance on a sensitive and search- 
istic conviction. (Contemporary Arts, 
Nov. 1.) 


paintings by Ben Wilson, carried 
the most part in an intricate ad- 

at of overlapping planes, present at 
only surface interest, but soon re- 
out of which figures emerge. The 

§ are Biblical, classical and satiric, in 
# conceptions of oft-painted themes, 
the uncouth figures of the Disciples 
unusual version of the Last Supper. 
fall is not represented by a flash of 
light, as in Breughel’s famous render- 
this theme, but is shown as a heavy 
ging into far depths. In the Burn- 

v figure of Moses is not discern- 
mit the effulgence of brilliance filling 
§ Sustains its title. An impressive 
of light and shadow, Sol y Sombra, 

WO adjacent figures, one rising from a 
WS background, the other enveloped 
mblence of radiance. The paintings 
Hy executed in shades of brown, a 
matp, clear colors. The ingenuity of 
ment and skill of brushwork give 
ses a compelling effect. (Salpeter, 
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Pissarro Prints and Drawings: Pissarro de- 
manded of art that it reflect a philosophy which 
was “absolutely social, anti-authoritarian, and 
anti-mystical.” Thus his feeling for the solidarity 
of the artist with mankind is manifest in his 
selection of simple subjects—peasants, beggars, a 
goose girl, a field of cabbages—rendered in a 
straightforward and unromanticized fashion, and 
marked by the lucid and rational approach 
which is distinctive of his art. His prints and 
drawings which offer a more intimate view of 
the artist at work generally confirm what we 
know of him from his paintings—the lack of 
pretension, the solidity of draftsmanship and 
construction, the devotion to discipline and to 
the pursuit of a truth uncolored by heroics and 
personal vagaries. 

Assembled in the present exhibition are draw- 
ings, etchings and lithographs which span most 
of his career, from the early Au Bord de I’Eau 
(1863) to examples from the series of nude bath- 
ers done in the mid-nineties and the color litho- 
graph, Marché aux Légumes a Pontoise (1897), 
which comes close to pure genre, perhaps in 
protest against the influence of the Symbolists 
whom he felt must be “fought like the plague.” 
Although his interest in printmaking greatly 
increased toward the end of his career, his mas- 
tery of the etching technique may be seen in 
earlier works, notably The Woman on the Road 
(1879), which demonstrates a remarkably free 
and fluent use of aquatint, especially in the 
treatment of the clouded sky. Among the rare 
inclusions is a version of The Goose Girl (1888) 
in its third state, in which there is a more dra- 
matic use of light-dark contrasts than appears in 
the more familiar fourth and final state. Testify- 
ing to the enduring harmony which marked 
Pissarro’s relationship with his son Lucien are 
two lithographs, studies of Lucien, done thirty 
years apart, one a sharp line drawing of the boy 
painting, the other of a pale bearded man con- 
valescing from illness, described in areas of light 
and shade, without use of line. 

Pissarro’s monotypes are very little known, so 
that the Reclining Nudes, a monotype from the 
mid-nineties exhibited here, contains several ele- 
ments of surprise, first, in the looseness and ex- 


pressionistic freedom of the execution, and sec- 
& 


Camille Pissarro, two BATHERS; 


at Deitsch Gallery. 


ondly, in the thematic and stylistic similarity to 
Gauguin, of whom the artist was sharply critical. 
It offers a sidelight on this usually deliberate 
and logical painter, an indication that he him 
self was not untouched by the new currents 
manifesting themselves in the last decade of the 
century, despite his declared opposition. (Deitsch, 
Oct. 1-26.)—M.S. 


Mondrian: The self-portrait (1900) tells much, 
with its concentrating brown eyes. This painter 
confronts nature with a purpose to aspire, al- 
though a brown atmosphere surrounds him. The 
two landscapes demonstrate where his interests 
lie, interests that are powerful enough to trans- 
cend the modes of his countryman Hobbema 
and of the Impressionists. Both paintings are of 
single subjects reflected in water, scenes meticu- 
lously generalized: the farmhouse infused by 
sunset light, the windmill surrounded by bright 
brush strokes. Each has a rhythmic pattern in- 
tegrally developed: the farmhouse, in the spaces 
between the branches; the windmill, in the 
steady pulse of color enveloping it. And both 
images are at a steady equilibrium, intensified 
by the mirroring of the water. Balance and re- 
lationships—how easy it is for hindsight to see 
them when, to the painter himself, they were 
intuitive, and far from being a raison d’étre. Then 
comes Cubism and the gradual, increasing purge, 
and crisscross lines become rectangles, then rec- 
tangles leave tonalities behind and exist only 
in whites and primaries. Mondrian was the true 
Cubist, carrying the mode to its ultimate ex- 
treme, just as Monet was the ultimate Impres- 
sionist. One of the values of a Mondrian retro- 
spective is to put the emphasis upon the paint- 
er’s basic temperament rather than upon his 
chosen idiom which, in isolation, is meaningless. 
Mondrian interpreted all nature in rectangular 
relationships in order to express an_ essential 
experience. And from the very earliest, it is a 
rhythmic sensibility that underlies his work; the 
Boogie-Woogie paintings, epitomizing jazz, bring 
home that fact. Some call him cerebral—and yet 
he had the power to express the essence of lone- 
liness, or of shyness, or of assertiveness. And in 
the richness of his ermine whites exists the most 
refined sensuous appeal. Ironically, Mondrian 


Piet Mondrian, winpMILL IN SUNLIGHT; 


arrived at his “objective vision of reality” 
means of the most intensive concentration ypy 
his own subjectivity, applying his Own measup 
ment of “absolute truths.” The drama of th 
exhibition lies in its consistency: how Mondr 
learned to know his own temperament profoun 
ly, and how he brought it into the sharpest fo 
(Janis, Sept. 30-Nov. 2.)—S.B. 





Manolo: When Manolo died in 1944 the §p, 
ish government declared his sculpture nation 
property, and it is rarely permitted to leave ty 
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countrv—which may partially account for ty 


fact that the sc ulpture of this Catalan contemp 
rary of Picasso is so little known in the Unity 
States. 
Picasso and the Cubist sculptors Laurens gq 
Lipchitz, Manolo's work remains closer in spin 
to the classic simplicity of Maillol than to ty 
great innovators of the century. Yet there is 
more earthy quality to his work, a note of harsh 
realism than Maillol’s idealization permits, 
bit of the Sancho Panza plodding alongside thog 
who pursue loftier ideals. Consider his Andal 
sian Dancer, one of the best of the small bronx 
in the exhibition, with the relaxed pose of thy 
strong body, the backward thrust to the he, 
and the wry twist to the mouth, the whole¢ 
dowed with a vibrant and lusty energy, indicgy 
ing the artist’s robust enjoyment of life rath 
than a concern with theoretical preoccupatig 
or formal perfection. In Paris Manolo's blithg 
disregard for convention and for the law k 
him into so many escapades that he was final 
declared persona non grata and banished to 

Spanish border. A similar independence of mode 
and conventions characterizes his work, althoug 
it does not interfere with the soundness of 

sculpture. Whether in the lithe, twisting fig 

of a Toreador or the simple mass of the stun 
Peasant Woman Carrying Basket, he is everi 

command of his means, modeling with a brug 
force and confidence, following the dictates 4 
his intuitive grasp of art. The exhibition a 
includes a number of drawings, mostly stud 
for sculptures, and five large terra-cotta pice 
not available at the time of review. (Chalet 
Oct. 7-Nov. 2.)—M.S. 


Arnold Friedman: When he said that @ 
pared with the big cannons of French art! 
was “only a shotgun blast,” Friedman was 
getting to consider the ricochet. This true, he 
est provincial, who had his trip to Paris in} 
youth and then lived on Long Island, did s 
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of his best work between the time when he re- 
tired from the postal service at sixty until he 
ute died twelve years later in 1946. Deriving much 
thi from the late Monet and from Bonnard, his 
ri painting stands up well in 1957, with its at- 
wid mospheric harmonies, carefully stippled textures 
oOMME and deep circular thrusts of space. While he 
was content with a plain and obvious balance in 
composition, there are some remarkable tonal 

paw ynderstatements, and these increase, with an 
ion elimination of detail, until abstraction occurs— 
¢ th we see it happen to several landscapes in a deli- 
t til cate autumnal! haze. There are about twenty oils 
mpl jn this exhibition, including some from the late 
nite period (with their sure impasto and solid struc- 
ited ture reminiscent of B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s last 
‘alm work); and a few watercolors, painted when 
Spit Friedman was deeply conscious of Cézanne— 
0 this about 1916. He wasn’t always a recluse. In 1908 
> is he, Glenn Coleman and Jules Golz held a show 
arsheie in a loft facing Bryant Park with a dozen other 
its, H contemporaries, including Edward Hopper, that 
thot was far ahead of its time. Perhaps his precocity 
ndalvl™ Jed to isolation. Yet his opinions would out. He 
rome printed them largely on the backs of canvases— 
of th as though to prepare himself for the disappoint- 
hell ment as jury rejection: “The Art Situation in 
)le eo New York is about the same as the church situa- 
ndia# tion in a small dinky town—attend the surrealist 
rath church, the expressionist church or the non- 
vation objective church, etc., etc.—or go the way of an 
blith@ outcast infidel shunned by all and precisely with 
iw li the same unction!!” Another time he wrote, 
final “The only rule of pressing concern to the painter 
to ti is when, how, where or if to ignore all rules.” 
noie§ [t is not surprising that his work has many loyal 
thougi§ admirers. It takes no insight today to call him 
of hil} “advanced for his time.” All one can say, finally, 
; figua® is that when a man sticks by his guns, as Fried- 
stun man did, it becomes quite irrelevant to’ measure 
ever the size of the blast. (Zabriskie, Sept. 30-Oct. 
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TUSqIRE 26.)—S.B. 
fates ¢ 
on 248 Picasso: Opening this season, and following the 


Studie} retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art, is 
pices an exhibition of Picasso's recent paintings (1954- 

chalet 56) which is by no means an anticlimax. It clari- 
fies the observation that Picasso’s dynamics are 

being channeled more and more graphically. In 

at COmPdrawings and on glazed tiles—and even on can- 
| art MB vas—he leaves large, meaningful white spaces. It 
was lis as if time runs short and he must do more 
ue, hog with less. Yet there are several oils which he has 
is in MBpainted in layers, combining his recent interest 
lid somBin the proportions of the classic Egyptian head- 
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Arnold Friedman, veGeraBLE stAND; at Zabriskie Gallery. 


dress with the complexity of the lady's expres- 
sion, which has always fascinated him. Woman 
Dressed in a Turkish Costume celebrates female 
ambiguity in brilliant colors. Patterns are fabu- 
lous in studies of the studio at Cannes, with a 
blue chair and palm trees, and they are fren- 
zied and exhilarated in La Famille. The most 
haunting canvas is Les Enfants, centering on 
a child’s face. The vacant areas on one side, with 
the silhouette of another child, counterpointing 
plant forms close to the central figure, suggest 
childhood’s partial knowledge, the poignancy of 
growth. Many of the paintings are shown in New 
York for the first time. The richness of the two 
ink drawings of the bullfight, however, and of 
the bacchanalian tiles, is such as to tell almost 
everything about the magic control that Picasso 
still exercises: over spaces to paint on and the 
world’s primeval joys. (Saidenberg, Sept. 30- 
Oct. 26.)—S.B. 


Mary Callery: The constant poetic inventive- 
ness and the consistent quality of the work in 
these predominantly small sculptures in bronze 
make this a lively showing. One finds the work 
itself full of fine transformations which, though 
openly stated, resist the temptation to be merely 
clever. The spare, pliant figures of ballet dancers 
perform something which looks like architec- 
ture, a pyramid of butterflies assumes the shape 
of a flower, and in The Tree the foliage is alive 
with human and animal shapes, a small revolv- 
ing world. Eurydice is one of the best examples 
of her lean and somewhat diagrammatic style; 
marking the division between earth and the 
underworld is a crossbar beneath which the fig- 
ure is crouched (or coiled), while above it 
the sun sends out sinuous rays that touch and 
join the motif of the harp, sprouting like 
spears of wheat from the soil. (Knoedler, 
Oct. 7-26.)—J.R.M. 


Moholy-Nagy: A cross section of artifacts that 
have remained with his wife, Sybil, represents 
the great design proselytizer from 1920 to 1946. 
They follow no conventional pattern, but pace out 
his developing theories and expanding vision. 
Accepting the Dada-Cubist-Bauhaus abstract vo- 
cabulary, Moholy searched for a visual vocabu- 
lary that was both comprehensive and elemen- 
tary. Moholy’s impulse in Constructivism would 
generally coincide with his enthusiasm for a 
material which he felt would serve that objec- 
tive. His art was not made as something to be 
contemplated on a wall, but rather as a testi- 
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mony (in that vanished spirit of optimism which 
believed in a totality through art that would 
eventually dissolve art, as Marxists believe that 
Communism will dissolve the state). It is inter- 
esting to see what happened in his effort to in- 
troduce light (hence depth) into the picture, 
and how the celluloid (the only plastic avail- 
able in the early twenties) has turned yellow. 
Aluminum, much more successful, keeps its re- 
flection, and the paintings look quite fresh. While 
several painted constructions are persuasive (par- 
ticularly one in red and black of an oval form, 
floating), the highest refinement of Moholy’s 
aims is expressed in his Plexiglas space modu- 
lators. Heated, bent, cooled, shaped in one piece, 
Plexiglas turns out to be his best material: the 
quintessence of form, space, light and motion. 
It is this sculpture that best sums up Moholy’s 
uniqueness—and transcends the epoch. (Klee- 
mann, Oct. 1-31.)—S.B. 


Roy Prohaska: The difficulty in evaluating Pro- 
haska’s work is that so much of it seems to be in 
transition between the more formal, somewhat 
academic and decorative works like Night Magic 
and the more loosely structured works like 
Breakwater. The Patriarch, with its careful bal- 
ances of form and color, is one of the best of 
the strongly organized compositions and seems 
to be a marker for the distance to which the 
particular style can be carried. In the looser 
works, however, where the attempt is to make 
the paint itself, rather than specific shapes, as- 
sume the burden of organization, there are few 
decisive successes. One tends to think that the 
ink and brush drawings which are also shown are 
exploring the same problem in a different me- 
dium. (The Contemporaries, Oct. 7-25.)—J.R.M. 


Reuther: In his early thirties, a native of Ba- 
varia, he has studied at Munich and Rome, and 
since the end of World War II has lived in 
Paris where he was a pupil of Léger. Previously 
exhibited in Brazil, Switzerland, Germany and 
various Scandinavian countries, these fifteen oils 
represent his first one-man show in the U. S. 
Except for a prevalent angularity, the influence 
of Léger seems to have been successfully digested. 
Despite a suggestion of mechanized order, the 
work is notably original. His forms are solid; the 
colors erupt brilliantly against somber back- 
grounds. The somber tone, the angular line, the 
economy of form contribute to an attitude of 
enthrallment, of power arrested and awaiting 
release. The constant subjects of horse and bull 
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Archipenko, Lyinc HORIZONTAL FIGURE; at Perls 


are symbols of power, yet power pinned like 
Eliot’s Prufrock, against the wall. Within bruise- 
dark blues, greens and grays lies a core of strug- 
gling and active elements. Backgrounds, some- 
times the purples of mist, ensnare haughty horses 
and riders, their sterile majesty momentarily 
stilled. In the ink-dark, blot-like Bull, self-en- 
tangled, vitality locked within itself, yet compel- 
ling, the form is sensationally reduced to es- 
sence. In Horses in Red, horse and rider mirror 
horse and rider, paralyzed, but startling, as ver- 
tical slashes of bloody red accent the riders’ taut 
bearing. (Gallery 75, Sept. 16-Oct. 12.)—E.G. 


Archipenko: One of the few remaining “mod- 
ern” artists is having his 118th one-man show 
of recent work. Archipenko’s subject is still the 
female torso; his invention is to render it in as 
many guises as possible, and to this end, in 
“Recent Polychromes,” he brings a number of 
materials. His first efforts at what he calls sculp 
ture-painting occurred in 1912, when he was di- 
rectly under the influence of the Cubists, and 
was one of them in the Section d’Or. But his 
greatness has always been his own particular 
linear intuition, most marked in the simpler sil- 
houettes. It is also his tradition to vary the torso 
theme, and this show includes some very elabo- 
rate constructions, as he seeks to include reflec- 
tions, collage, and colors which hark back to the 
Byzantine tradition of his Ukrainian childhood 
rather than to our taste. Oceanic Madonna is a 
four-way silhouette, combining black formica, 
shiny chromium and an inlay of mother-of- pearl 
mosaic, and revolves on a pedestal to glory in 
the reflecting interplay. Another composition, 
also a figure, is set in a tricky mirror to vary the 
sense of depth. Even the small bronzes are elab- 
orated upon: a Horizontal Lying Figure in gold 
and black; Walking, The Dancer and Who Is 
She? in varying greens. And occasionally he 
shows one of his “old” forms rendered in a new 
material, such as the silhouette, exceedingly 
graceful, in aluminum. But however complicated 
some of the large constructions seem, the hand 
has not lost its cunning. White and Black, in 
which the forms are wide and winged and where 
the torso is presented in silhouette, is a monu- 
ment to a superb sculptural gift—married to the 
modern spirit. (Perls, Oct. 14-Nov. 9.)—S.B. 

Wallace Mitchell: 


Using gouache to color in 


the elements of his precisely patterned painting, 
Mitchell varies his repeated motifs—rectangles, 
triangles and ovals—with color, changes in scale 
and often an over-pattern (made by tonal vari 
ations) that seems like a shadow cast over his 
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insistent definition by forms that can only stand 
outside the area it dominates (or are, perhaps, 
waiting to enter). This over-pattern is not seen 
in all the paintings; it is particularly evident in 
Yellow Interior. Other paintings, Turnabout, for 
instance, are concerned with the effect of light 
on color, but the unfolded-screen pattern brings 
to mind refracted light: it might be a mosaic 
looked down upon through clear water. Stand- 
point, a simple arrangement of rigid verticals 
and diagonals in bright blue, yellow, ocher, 
light green, inevitably suggests a plan for a deco- 
rative mural. One's sense of the appropriateness 
of this aspect of Mitchell’s work to such a proj- 
ect is furthered by the information that a mural 
of his does, in fact, decorate the General Mo- 
tors Technical Center. (Bertha Schaefer, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19.)—A.V. 


Knox Martin: Forcefully, and with no small 
ambition, Martin addresses himself to a num- 
ber of media: large canvases of Maja-esque 
nudes, portraits (some, with white fields, totally 
nonobjective); ink drawings; small carvings in 
wood; and flower studies in a combination of 
crayon and watercolor. This is a fertile talent, 
projecting itself exploratively, and into more 
than it finishes. The Goya-conscious subject mat- 
ter, including a float of monsters in the middle 
of a city, lacks the painterly power that the con- 
cept calls for, and needs to be knit together. On 
the other hand, a splendid group of waxy inter- 
pretations of fire flowers and other wild, growing 
plants is very well integrated, with no loss to 
the vitality that, in general, makes a strong im- 
pression. (Avant-Garde, Oct. 1-26.)—S.B. 


Matta: Who has seen the psyche? Or rather, 
who is there who thinks he has seen it after 
viewing the Museum of Modern Art’s selection 
of Matta’s paintings? To be sure the early “in- 
scapes” of 1938 seem to move in eerie and gela- 
tinous ways, and the movement is concentric 
and galactic in such a way as to correspond to 
the conventional notion of atomic, psychic and 
biological dynamics. Apart from some key tri- 
angular volumes, there is no distinct form; all 
seems to dissolve tortuously, at once organic and 
erotic. — the brilliant colors which the Sur- 
realists, Tanguy particularly, used so cleanly to 
present their vision, are mingled, muddled and 
neonized in a vapidity that strives to create in- 
finity: Prescience, The Morphology of Desire, 
The Disasters of Mysticism, To Escape the Abso- 
lute (with tarot cards) become increasingly sur- 
charged with anxiety into The Vertigo of Eros, 
The Onyx of Electra and such plays (both spa- 


Knox Martin, Fire FLOWERS; at Avant-Garde Call 














tially and verbally) as Splitting the Ergo. As he 
turns to history, the comic strip takes over in 4 
Grave Situation and The Heart Players, and 
ence fiction in Being With. As for The Un’ 
thinkable—this concept exposes Matta’s shee 
superficiality. If this is horror, or any ultimat 
experience, it is strangely ineffectual. One ca 
only long for Bosch, Goya, Siqueiros—even De 
Chirico—they do make us see the psyche, and 
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(Moller, cuiaroscuro; at Fine Arts Associates. 


Le Corbusier. Last year Kelly’s work was regular 
and rectangular; this group introduces well- 
considered parabolic curves, like Atlantic in 
black and white; Trico in red, white and blue; 
and a black and white painting in five parts 
with an interval of space between each canvas 
that unites shadowy abstract images in time, as 
though changed by the sun. Since his research 
compares with the best of European graphic 
art, the U. S. should be giving him _ posters, 
screens and walls on which to apply pure colors 
and cryptography. What is demonstrated here, 
in oils on canvas, is a talent that is oriented to- 
ward mass production in other media. (Parsons, 
Sept. 23-Oct. 12.)—S.B. 


Hans Moller: Always an admirable artist, Mol- 
ler emerges, as though a curtain had opened, in 
a purified, nonobjective phase. It seems a logi- 
cal evolution, and yet, it releases to a greater 
degree a temperament that is at once cerebral 
and effervescent. The star of this show is the 
rectangular brush stroke in a thousand differ- 
ent guises, but always a definite entity, running 
a gamut of hues and textures: playing red 
against black or a Chiaroscuro of grays; or fall- 
ing in a rain of greens, whites and reds (Easter 
Sunday). The chief note is one of confidence and 
jubilation; even the dark Nocturnes are encour- 
aging and warm with a furnace glow; and al- 
Most every canvas has windows of light. Prior 
to this show, Moller’s forms were those of shad- 
ow shapes and cutouts, involved in. collage (a 
few of which are included), and there were 
vestigial Cubist concepts. His colors were bril- 
liant and subtle as they are here, but hardly so 
assertive. This is at once the Moller we have 
seen and a new man, a Heifetz running the 
sales not as an exercise but as an essence, for 
every gesture counts as to its weight, its wash 
and its chroma. Knowledge without pretentious- 
hess and virtuosity without sham—in the arts, 
this is the kind of mastery that the world be- 
grudges a man. Moller is working in a spirit of 
elation and control that reaches a high plateau 


and keeps it consistently. (Fine Arts, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 9.)-S.B. 


Gladys Goldstein: In her first New York show 
this Baltimore artist offers a series of large 
Canvases which record her impressions of a va- 
Tety of places from lower New York's Wall Street 
~ Chinatown to the Indian reservations of the 
a and the walls of the Grand Canyon. 
the — and color and characteristic forms of 
which € are reshuffled into abstract patterns 

ch convey the essence of a scene without de- 


Elias Friedensohn, cou.acr: at Hewitt Gallery. 


pending on direct visual reference, although the 
architecture is sometimes included as a frame- 
work. Her canvases are complex and at times 
cluttered, but her ability to sense and convey 
the prevailing spirit of a particular place or re- 
gion deserves special recognition. (Duveen-Gra- 
ham, Sept. 24-Oct. 12.)—M.S. 


Karel Appel: The development in Appel’s art 
is twofold: portraits, shown for the first time 
in New York, including one, satyr-like and in- 
trepid, of Michel Tapié; and a marked increase 
in the complexity of means, by-products of the 
effort to include more Being than description. 
The imagery is still figures and animals and, 
occasionally, flowers; and a penchant for facial 
expressions continues in such canvases as Por- 
trait of a Farmer. (The strokes are to all appear- 
ances rampant—and yet the expression has the 
maximum content of alarm.) There is no ex- 
pression that is not intensified. Yet in his bal- 
ancing on the edge of tears, Appel is growing 
to include degrees approaching the emotion too, 
as he works in this evolutionary-declarative paint- 
ing process. He carries the powerful primary 
colors (as laid down by his countrymen of De 
Stijl) through a powerful centrifuge of imagi- 
nation, making images of fantasy and _ story. 
He deepens his research (compare the savagery 
of The Cat in this show with an earlier version). 
And he comes closer to the penultimate goal of 
Expressionism (in Woman with Horse, for ex 
ample): the penetration to the very moment of 
mythopoeic ecstasy. (Martha Jackson, Oct. I- 
26.)—S.B. 


Elias Friedensohn: Now in Rome on a Ful 
bright, Friedensohn is having his second one-man 
show; his first appeared last year. Biblical or 
mythical themes executed in terms of realism 
verging on Surrealism are typical of most can 
vases; yet, despite the Picasso-ponderous shaven 
heads (classic and distorted at once), there is 
evidence here of experimentation and growth. 
decided line and an educated approach to spa- 
tial problems have not inhibited a recent ten 
dency to diffuse outlines, to employ impasto, to 
allow the subject to burst in emotional impact 
from the confines of the painting. Tle wings 
for example, of his gigantic Icarus, aflame and 
bloody, drip, melting over the drab city beneath 
him and the bulbous-headed cautious creatures 
who watch from their area of safety. An ex- 
tremely interesting smaller oil, Prometheus, 
a myopic interpretation of pointillisme (a hail of 
large impasto buds applied with the knife), pro 
duces a gaseous-gray and pale-coral background, 


from which Prometheus, gas or light himself, 
unspins, fire uplifted in his palms. Other paint 
ings include a surprising small canvas of a sin- 
ister white cat, a scarlet bird crushed in its 
jaws; an Eve, classically gross, a la Picasso, ap- 
pearing from a sienna mist, childlike and for 
lorn, humbly, almost fearfully offering a small. 
rather unconscious apple; Daedalus, a crouched, 
miserable figure, the face all but lost in a rain 
of blinding light upon the head and shoulders 
(Hewitt, Oct. 2-Nov. 1.)—E.G. 


Memorial to Joe Gould: The venerable Bo 
hemian who owns the gallery, Lawrence Wood 
man, is showing some water paintings which 
he did on Braille paper salvaged from an ash 
can. Among the fourteen hundred which he 
completed within six weeks are some abstract 
“previsions” of the death of Joe Gould, the re 
nowned Village literary character, whose unpub 
lished Oral History of Our Times became an 
international legend. The “Memorial to Joe 
Gould,” as the exhibition is called, is a friend's 
tribute—absolutely unedited, like Gould’s al 
leged history, but perhaps a little more of a 
reality. The imagery refers to figures and fu 
nerals, stems from spontaneous inspiration and 
is pegged by titles from obscure Latin transla 
tions. The medium is interesting: through the 
puddles of color flash glints of white, the Braille 
relief, like stars. (Adam-Ahab, Oct. 1-31.)—S.B 


Herbert Gilbert and Murray Tinkelman: Oils 
and oil collages by the former have their virtuc 
in the strength of the rounded, ovoid forms and 
the slashes of rich color. For this viewer the two 
outstanding works were Growth, with its inter 
play of brown and cream surfaces against an un 
derpainting of azure blue, and Procession, with 
its vaguely figurative elements struck in with 
whites, siennas and purplish grays. Tinkelman 
who shows oils and gouaches. has a number of 
successes, developing from an idiom of landscaps 
forms and rich, deep. earthy colors. His two 
gouaches, First Vision and Earth Sky Vision, have 
about them a kind of simplicity and tautness in 
their forms and placement of color which one 
would like to see in his larger and somewhat 
loosely structured oils. But even in that area, 
particularly with his Landscape in deep blues, 
greens and umbers, he is able to bring off a num- 
ber of successes. (Panoras, Oct. 7-19.)—J.R.M. 


Music before Columbus: As though to satisfy 
a suppressed desire in the viewer of Pre-Colum 
bian art, this gallery that has long specialized in 
that field invites him to hear the art of the 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Maya, Nazca, Aztec and other cultures—so much 
of which either makes music or represents musi- 
cians. He can even try out the Nazca Panpipe 
with its twelve-tone scale, as well as a Mexican 
double flute, conch shells, rasps and a dozen 
terra-cotta whistles in the form of birds, tur- 
keys, dogs and warriors; and, in the handling, 
he can better realize the tactile nature of the 
sculpture. The lost sounds of a keen and vivid 

le are evoked in a Prelude and Presto for 
Ancient American Instruments by Peggy Glan- 
yille-Hicks. Her composition, which serves with 
commentary as a record-catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion, endows each voice—the flute, the drums, 
rattles, bird whistles, owl cry, and others in a 

ralized “orchestra” from the collection of 
the gallery and from the Museum of Natural 
History—with a clarion resurrection. (Emmerich, 
Oct. 1-31.)—S.B. 


Blanche Schmiedler: Her Canyon series, the 
later works in this exhibition of oils that covers 
work from several years, are the strongest and 
most rewarding examples of the artist’s talent. 
Rich and dense in their color, they are, at their 
best, firmly organized. Canyon, Evening II, with 
its contrapuntal greens, its vigorously brushed 
atmospheric effects, and Canyon, High Noon, 
with its blocky, ragged forms in striking pinks, 
reds and magentas, both create forceful visual 
impressions, without the tendency, toward loose- 
ness in structuring which mars some of the other 
) works on view. (Feigl, Oct. 2-16.)—J.R.M. 


Umana and Citron: Working in the lighter 
media (among them the techniques of gold point 
and silver point, which require sensitized paper 
and permanently record every contact), Umana 
does light figure studies and still lifes. His mode, 
Cubist abstraction, is familiar, but his lines 
show discretion. Several works, among them Fish 
and Fruit and Bottles and Pears, are vivid by a 
process of witty reduction. 

Minna Citron, in oils, is showing many of the 
paintings that accompanied her recent tour of 
Latin America and Paris. The works themselves 
are peripatetic, insofar as they run a gamut in 
nonfigurative essays, even including one collage 
of newspaper and black and yellow called The 
Measure of Fate. (The paintings tend to be as 
facile as the titles.) What Citron has is a de- 
cided temperament (well expressed in Nel Esor- 
|} dio, a gouache) which given a fully unself-con- 

scious immersion in a medium can come up 

with some superior splash. (Delacorte, Sept. 23- 

Oct. 14.)—S.B. 


\§Norman Bluhm: Each of Bluhm’s mural-scale 
| anvases is a continuum; each might be extended 
infinitely in any direction without disruption 
j@of the basic pattern of short, softly brushed, 
} overlapping strokes. The paint, usually one col- 
or, dominant and engulfing, is applied with ad- 
mirable freedom and control in such a way that 
there is a continuous ebb from fullest saturation 
‘0 most delicate transparency—a phenomenon 
which gives the canvas its flickering light and 
provides a monotonous surface motion. Touches 
of underpainting shimmer through, lending ani- 
mating notes of color, or a band of another color 
encroaches on the monochromatic field from the 
periphery. In the newest canvases, the brush 
strokes are varied; they become longer and more 
Sweeping, and cyclical paths of direction are es- 
tablished, indicating a growing concern with 
Cumulative motion and energy within the “space 
ent” concept. (Castelli, Oct. 1-31.)—M.S. 













/@Matta: Unlike the Museum of Modern Art’s 
jg’esion of Matta, which emphasizes his most 
jpPietentious works, this selection puts him in a 
more palatable perspective—if one is fascinated 
ya flux that pretty much repeats itself between 

alism and science fiction. There are draw- 
ngs, which are rather fascinatingly organic and 
ibeestive, describing the Oefficiency theme for 
‘ample, in which beings, like mechanized work- 
es, take tools to eggs; and his comments on 
ustice. These are varying angles upon morpho- 
gical specimens in a courtroom. And there are 
ahvases about the earth which are much more 
‘tual. Cercle du Blé celebrates its fecundity, 
pointing up the depths of insect life in shim- 
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mering Latin colors like the heart of a melon. 
This and his homage to the semitropical inten- 
sity of Provence seem to be far more native 
expressions than the egg and other iconographic 
efforts. (Moskin, Sept. 23-Oct. 31.)—S.B. 


Hedge and Cousins: Lest one think there is 
nothing new in collage, Hedge is here to show 
how discarded cardboard cartons, insulating ma- 
terial and metal foil can be transubstantiated. 
Though the works are pieced, the pasting is 
concealed, particularly in later ones, which are 
thick in texture. Intricately put together, they 
are as large as three feet across; one, composed 
of cellulose packaging found in New Jersey, has 
a tarry terrain and indeed reflects the somber 
industrial landscape of its origin. These digested 
materials have an organic quality and are mys- 
terious—as though they were gardens, growing. 

Cousins’ crisp sculpture complements the col- 
ages. His welded steel draws in space with a 
most oe wit: a parade of small figures, 
all fantastical, of phoenixes, warriors, beasts and 
carapaces with hammered shields. Except that 
they are poised and still, their primitive fierce- 
ness is reminiscent of Bushman cave paintings, and 
another trait, their civilized elegance, derives 
from the sculptor’s genuine sensuous delight in 
line formations. This is an art that marries the 
tiger with the salon, in a sense, and, taking all 
the risks of the liaison, must be careful not to 
be satisfied with charm. (Poindexter, Sept. 16- 
Oct. 5.)—S.B. 


Sylvia Wald: Although this is expansive paint- 
ing in terms of its size and its broad, patchy 
areas of paint, it has its particular delicacy. 
The paint is laid on in narrow, bristling strokes 
of often very beautiful color—the sunburst yel- 
lows and oranges of Written in Sunlight, the 
rich blues, purples and various reds of In This 
Garden Is a Pond—and the sense of airiness and 
of splintered light and shadow create their own 
admirable effects. The work, however, does not 
always escape the hazard of seeming overex- 
tended (in its size) for the effects which it pro- 
motes, though it always manages to by-pass the 
worse danger, that of being merely decorative. 
(Grand Central Moderns, Oct. 7-19.)—J.R.M. 


Judith Rothschild: Formerly an adherent of 
the strictest Neo-Plasticism, Judith Rothschild 
has recently based her painting more directly 
on a foundation in nature, namely landscape. 
While the discipline of a purist is still funda- 
mental in her work, the arrangement of forms 
and colors has an evocative quality which cannot 
be interpreted in abstract terms alone, but which 
involves echoes of a response to the structures 
of the natural world and the sensation of their 
physical presence. There is a warmth to the col- 
or and a lyricism in the soaring arcs which 
break the vertical-horizontal grids, making the 
paintings fresh, pleasurable experiences in which 
the artist declares her independence of inheri- 
ted forms and her serious intention of charting 
her own purposeful course of discovery. (Fried, 
Sept. 23-Oct. 19.)—MLS. 


Felipe Orlando: This is a compelling art which 
aims to depict the non-material, in a mode which 
derives a little from Picasso, with the intricately 
broken curving space that marked his work in 
the middle thirties. Orlando is preoccupied with 
the symbolic content of the female figure, at her 
mirror or playing music; and with clocks, as 
though time runs out; and above all, with in- 
tensely green faces—bald-eyed, as though hypno- 
tized. The landscape compositions are particu- 
larly graceful, celebrating the place, always with 
curving, tender contours and marked by Moor- 
ish and Spanish forms. Sometimes the effort to 
suggest the supernatural freezes the composition 
unduly; but when it is subtle, like the presence 
of grace, the effect intrigues: in Man Shaving, 
transforming an act habitual and mundane into 
a statement about mortality. (De Aenlle, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19.)—S.B. 


Amino: More refreshed even than his accom- 
plished wood carvings are Amino’s new works in 
plastic. He includes no Plexiglas, as in recent 
years, but a new material: a polyvinyl-acetate 
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emulsion which can be mixed with cement or 
sand, worked in a creamy state, and becomes 
permanently hard without the need of a catalyst 
or heat. It is one thing to develop a new medi- 
um, and quite another to exploit it brilliantly. 
Amino has done the latter—but at the same time 
pointing the way to the potentials of the medi- 
um for others—potentials perhaps to be exploited 
in conjunction with architecture. His construc- 
tions in the plastic emulsion are intricate; and, 
totem-influenced, they are dynamically personi- 
fied. Some, as Metropolis, incorporate colored 
acetates in windowed areas. Signal Tower is a 
semaphore, with integral color, black, green and 
red. And all the new works in this hard mate- 
rial have a witty facade uniting their labyrin- 
thine complexity. (Sculpture Center, Sept. 30- 
Oct. 25.)—S.B. 


Mathieu: Mathieu's paintings still operate on 
two levels, the thinly washed surface of the pic- 
ture plane and the bas-relief created by his 
spurting paint tubes and airy gestures with the 
brush, but there is a distinct attempt to co-ordi- 
nate the two and to introduce a more complex 
spatial effect by varying the background color 
and introducing transparencies to open up the 
once-opaque wall. Whatever one thinks of the 
theatricality of his performance, one’s admira- 
tion is compelled by the bravado with which he 
assails each canvas, knowing that no correction 
or alteration is possible once the arm has moved, 
as in the thrust and parry of a duel where every 
move is crucial. His work has often been com 
pared to that of the calligrapher (and his inter- 
est in the sign and symbol is of long standing), 
but the function of the latter is communication, 
while Mathieu's concern is with display. (Kootz, 
Oct. 1-19.)—M.S. 


Martin Janto: The subjects, which are some- 
times expressed in Czech words as titles, emerge 
through intricately detailed black lines, and the 
field in which these city gridirons or unicorns or 
monsters play is a somber one, built up in 
glazes: ochers, siennas and olive greens. The 
black unicorn (Hrohaty), particularly, is strong, 
asserting its nervous skeleton, openly revealed. 
Cityscapes (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) are a series of com- 
pelling studies in the same idiom. In spite of 
complex detail, a decided total form projects 
itself with a sober power of persuasion. There 
are talismans of considerable maturity in Janto’s 
first one-man show in New York. (Artists’, Sept. 
28-Oct. 18.)—S.B. 


The Animal Image: The prevalence and im- 
portance of the animal image in African and 
Pre-Columbian sculpture are stressed in this di- 
versified exhibition, although no attempt is made 
to correlate the material in terms of the signifi 
cance of the animals to the varying cultures or 
to emphasize recurrent themes. Most striking is 
the variety in treatment, from the naturalistic 
Colima dog-urns to the stylized antelope heads 
sacred to the Bambara tribe and the very ab- 
stract feathered serpent on a Zapotec incense 
burner. The animal may take the utilitarian 
form of a jug or a whistle, a carved headpiece or 
a decorative design on a bowl or feather mantle, 
or it may be a mysterious small stone carving, 
perhaps once a fetish or an amulet whose ritual- 
istic significance is lost to us, but which still 
seems to be endowed with the spirit of a special 
interpretation of animals and their attributes 
which we can only know secondhand. (Furman, 
Oct. 1-15.) —MS. 


Bruno Barborini: Flayed are the fantasies of 
Barborini: figures loosely strung against muted 
backgrounds; trees and rocks locked in their 
own webs; faces with multiple features and 
empty sockets. He works in a distinctive medi- 
um (a plastery-white mixture embedded in fly 
screens) which softens the shock of the concepts. 
An Italian-born artist who now works in Mexico, 
Barborini reveals, in his first one-man show in 
New York, a serious albeit extremely ingrown 
expression—as though more is withheld than is 
now realized. (De Aenlle, Sept. 9-28.)—S.B. 


Skaling: Making a careful distinction between 
“drawings on canvas” (in oil) and “oil on can- 
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John Button, LaANvscareE witH REEDS; at De 
Nagy Gallery. 


vas,’ Skaling expounds on the ingredients of 
ghost stories and of mythology. Whether draw- 
ing in black lines or building large geometri 
areas with a palette knife and utilizing no blac 
the approach is basically conscious and rule 
bound. Some of the “hants” are very cheerful 
but Narcissus and Prometheus call for more 
depth (or more incisive whimsey). On the whole 
there is much surface manipulation and a need 
for comprehensive grasp in structure. (Ruth 
White, Oct. 8-26.)—S.B. 


John Button: Button’s realism is licensed by 
his freshness. When the feeling is strong, as it is for 
New York street scenes, for Lower East Side 
architecture with brick-reds turning magenta it 
a violet light, it compensates for weakness in 
his craft. In canvases of large figures in interion 
(such as Alvin Novak), the stiffness in drawing 
and conception interferes, although there is a 
engaging softness—an ingenuous sensuosity it 
the painter's touch. (De Nagy, Oct. 1-19.)—-S8 


Veda Reed: In twelve large oils by this young 
Memphis painter, shacks and apartment build 
ings are smudged in twilight, or surfeit of light 
reduced not to their essence, but to a smudge ol 
sensation. Colors—wheat streaming against ski 
blue, for example—are pleasing, as in Landscape 
with House, No. 1, and in Yellow Landscape, 
where in a radiance of yellows, pink and blue 
saplings with orange and yellow lollipop leave 
sentinel a light-drunk house. But, as a_ whole, 
the paintings are too relaxed; one demands mort 
tension from them, more control. (Morris, Od 
1-19.)—E.G. 


Early-Nineteenth-Century French Painting: 
Ranging from the Neo-Classicism of Ingres © 
the Realism of Courbet, this selection of s 
painters features a number of works that a 
being shown here for the first time. Among the 
more impressive works, Corot’s silvery Meadow 
near Etampes and Courbet’s Ornans and the 
Loue Valley, with its beautifully fresh paintim 
of an outcropping of rock silhouetted agains 
the sky, produce the most pleasurable moment 
Delacroix, Monticelli and Ingres are well Te 
resented, although the latter’s large Charles | 
Entering Paris is somewhat marred, for ths 
viewer, by its taste for historicity. The singl 
Daumier work, The Reader, is a fine study ™ 
simplicity. (Rosenberg, Sept. 23-Oct. 12.)—J.Raut 


Umberto Romano: Working in a unique col 
bination of oil, tempera and encaustic, Roman 
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his own highly subjective interpretation in a 
gries of related canvases. His unusual medium 
enables him to achieve timeworn effects appro- 
priate to the sense of age and agelessness he 
wishes to convey, so that his “Fragments”—of 
Roman civilization, of Pompeii, of a cathedral, 
of Oriental civilization—are at once the product 
of a twentieth-century viewpoint and _specters 
from the past. Within the tenebrous layers of 
his darkly luminous paintings are implied forms 
and relationships which never actually assert 
themselves, leaving the viewer to establish his 
own associations from the distillation of sensa- 
tions set down by the artist. (Heller, Sept. 24- 
Oct. 14.)—M.S. 


oO 


German Expressionism: In keeping with the 
quent season’s interest in German Expression- 
im, the gallery has assembled an exceptionally 
fine selection of paintings, drawings, graphics 
sculpture by the leading figures associated 
that mode of vision. One thinks particu- 
y of Kirchner’s watercolor drawing, Woman 
Black Hat (1909), its vigorous swipes of the 
sh describing the stark hauteur of the pose, 
Nolde’s several mordant little figure studies. 
, Pechstein, Schmidt-Rottluff, Rohlfs and 
y are all well represented in various 
including some fine drawings and litho- 
The sculptor Karsch’s small Seated Nude 
isa minor masterpiece of awkwardness explored 
beautiful feeling and restraint. (Borgenicht, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 26.)—J.R.M. 
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Robert Dunn: With virtuosity of line and a 
disciplined sense of order, this young painter, in 
his first show of twenty oils, gouaches and draw- 
ings, is energetic and refreshing, if somewhat 
derivative. The Bathers and Awakening Forms, 
dimmed bare figures segmenting in excellent 
balance a white-pink or blue-white canvas, evoke 
the lyrical, almost melancholy sense of becoming, 
and are reminiscent of Munch in tone if not 
in style. Crustacea, predominantly blue, sewn 
with black branched lines like those on batiked 
silk, is fresh, cohesive. Subjects often are dark, 
the light behind them, but their obscurity does 
not confuse the line, which is always accurate, 
nor the consistent gracefulness. (Collectors’, Oct. 
7-19.)-E.G. 
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John Coplans: Brilliances of vermilion and 
Violet seep through constraining blacks, and the 
total impression of these serigraphs and litho- 
graphs is of an interesting temperament. While 
there is a good deal more formal “energy” than 
resolution, a prominent exception is a composi- 
tion in violet, black and aquamarine with a trio of 
forms. It suggests that the printmaker thinks in 
tems of graphic wit, much more than he is will- 
| Ing to admit. (Wittenborn, Sept. 30-Oct. 12.)—S.B. 


Villiam Baumol: Circus-gaudy colors, spike- 
like forms, and a cartoon-sharp line are reminis- 
cent of Graham Sutherland, though generally 
more frivolous, despite the addiction to Biblical 
and mythological subjects. (Collectors’, Oct. 21- 
Nov. 2.)—E.G. 


louis Hill: Taking his palette knife to eccen- 
ite sizes of board, Hill makes summer land- 
‘apes—heavy in greens and yellows, but having 
a decorative verve. (Petite, Oct. 21-Nov. 2.)... 
Haim Mendelson: Sensitive ink drawings of 
hen, of Dutch windmills and bridges over 
Seine are evocative of their locale—more di- 
rectly than are the watercolors, which were also 
at the scene. (Caravan, Sept. 8-28.) .. . 
Sena Donneson: Working in a conventional 
idiom of representation in broken colors, Miss 
neson, in Matriarch, reveals some powers of 
cter observation. (Chase, Oct. 7-19.) ... 
ia: The still, austere formality of some 
ish art is adapted into a formula of arch- 
men and women with vacuous eyes—as 
the gh Narcissus had frozen his reflection in 
pond. (Little Studio, Oct. 1-15.) ... Kontny: 

8 a young German with a flair for women 

and for colors that would impress a couturier; 
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landscape drawings, too, aim for the effect , 


ing or in the park, and deeply bitten faces, cap- 
turing a sense of alienation which is at times 
keen and sharp in an otherwise murky ensemble. 
(Wittenborn, Sept. 16-30.) . . . Robert White: 
Working in plaster, this young sculptor who 
studied in Rome takes his impulse from Rodin 
and the classical tradition; he has obviously had 
tutoring, but the strained attitudes of some of 
the figures and the pits on the modeled surface 
vitiate his sublime intentions. (Davis, Oct. 4-26.) 
. . . Arlie Sinaiko: Once it grows beyond an 
awkward representational phase, with abrupt 
angles and exaggerated curves, the work becomes 
more pleasing and original—particularly in the 
two wood carvings, Something Cosmic and Sea 
Spirit. (Bodley, Oct. 7-19.) . . . Zita Querido: 
To take some of the subject matter of Balthus 
and some of the palette of Hofmann, leaving 
it all more or less unfinished, is this painter's 
unlikely inclination. (Bodley, Oct. 14-26.) .. . 
Weithas: Although they were not executed for 
that purpose, most of the drawings and water- 
colors suggest stage sets and costume designs, 
with a slight accent on the eighteenth century. 
(Bodley, Oct. 1-12.) .. . Wrohel: The sentimen- 
tal watercolor of Paris landmarks (dozens of 
them, from the Moulin Rouge to the Place de 
la Concorde) is given a spiky dynamism by this 
Beaux-Arts graduate, whose particular forte is 
to make the scene damp and rainv, heightenine 
the nostalgia. (Comerford, Oct. 1-31.) ... Vogel 
and Cex: Abbe Rose Cox is accomnlished and 
fancy in her watercolors of wild flowers. and 
Alice Vogel's flowers and landscapes are simple 
and expressive of her feelings. (Burr. Oct. 13- 
26.) .. . Charles Blum: Casting a cool eye on 
Mexican festival images—crosses, masks, with 
children’s eyes peeping through—Blum paints 
flatly on Masonite with a penchant for trompte- 
Voeil and eerie symbolism. (Petite, Oct. 7-19.) 
. . . Kasparian: Among a series of active sur- 
faces, of colors strong and somber with drivs 
tending toward leafy patterns, one canvas seems 
to have design coherence. (Crespi, Sept. 30-Oct. 
13.) ... James Goldsworthv: Workine in rather 
tight and undecided nonobjective modes, this 
pupil of Fritz Winter's is searching for his own 
direction. (Crespi, Sept. 30-Oct. 13.) ... Walter 
White: Having an innate sense of clashing col- 
ors, this painter constructs lively abstractions in 
oils and a quieter landscape through a window, 
with an emphasis on patterns. (Crespi, Oct. 14- 
27.)—S.B. 


Steven Burr: References to archaic forms are 
combined with the most modern welded-sculp- 
ture techniques in molten-surfaced animals. a 
bison, an elk, a bull, taut and straining in ac- 
tion; there is a higher degree of polish to the 
sculptures in this first one-man show than to 
the more impetuous, vigorously painted oils of 
craggy, somber landscapes. (Gallery G. Oct. 1- 
25.) .. . Orville Bulman: Although Mr. Bul- 
man is a busy business executive, there is nothing 
of the amateur in his skillful, whimsical paint- 
ings of Haitian scenes; elegance and _ sophisti- 
cation are joined with fantasv and a trulv ingeni- 
ous sense of design to produce canvases graced 
with ebullient wit and charm. (Grand Central. 
Oct. 15-26.) . . . Robinson Mackee: The over- 
exploited collage has come full circle back to the 
“pigmentage,” the name which the artist has 
given to his method of affixing shriveled skins 
of paint (such as form on the top of an open 
paint can), mixtures of pigment and sand, and 
stenciled grids to the thinly painted canvas sur- 
face where they are incorporated into abstract 
designs bearing vague reference to organic life. 
(Chase, Oct. 21-Nov. 2.) ... Rose Schaffer: Low- 
keyed paintings in oil and casein deal straight- 
forwardly and with occasional poignancy with 
a variety of subjects from tramps and beggars to 
children at plav, as well as landscapes and still 
life; however, it is in the medium of woodcut 
that the artist displays her strongest nowers of 
invention, particularly in the fresh and original 
prints Swimming Hole and A Run through the 
Woods. (Barzansky, Oct. 21-Nov. 2.) .. . Hans 
Erni: One of Switzerland’s most sober realists 
when it comes to social themes, Erni also enjovs 
a frivolous improvisation on the classical, and it 
is from the lighter side of his art that most of 

continued on page 64 
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ATTENTION ARTISTS! 


$5,000 in Prizes 


4000 Paintings & 250 Pieces of Sculpture 
to be exhibited 


ART: USA: 58 


Madison Square Garden, New York 
Jan. 17 through 26 


The first of a series of juried annual exhibitions 
of works by established and unknown American 
painters and sculptors to emphasize the vitality 
and indicate the present trends of USA art today.* 


Painting deadline: Dec. 1, 1957—Sculpture dead- 
line: Nov. 15, 1957—Entry fee: $3.00 


Five man jury (McDowell system) consisting of 
STEWART KLONIS, President of Art Students 
League, Chairman; OGDEN PLEISSNER, Artist; 
WILLIAM ZORACH, Sculptor; JONATHAN MAR- 
SHALL, Editor & Publisher of ARTS; An abstract 
artist yet to be selected 


* Write for entry blanks immediately to: ART:USA:58 
673 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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HOULD all paintings be varnished? Is there one resin bef the quality 
for all paintings? These are the type of questions whid be violatec 
prompted an interview with Andrew Petryn, conservator .¥ inherent b 
paintings at the Yale Gallery. The answers were complex 4 “varnishin; 
best, for there are no procedures or materials which are qf is possible- 
rect for all paintings. Mr. Petryn was in the process of coating tor is ther« 
a painting which he later used to demonstrate some of th optical int 
optical problems involved. painter, th 
First, however, Mr. Petryn condemned the use of varnisif of availab! 
as a panacea: “Never rely on the application of varnish to hoff We retu 
the picture together visually, for its effect may not be lasting resins, dam 
I seriously doubt that all the old masters varnished thei Mellon Ins 
paintings to achieve the desired completed effect. For example out exhau 
Tintoretto or Tiepolo did so many paintings that it is hari 1951 that “ 
to imagine that the final effect relied solely on the varnish resins yello 
The painting medium of these masters was probably rid age.” Com 
enough to make varnishing unnecessary.” The actual binding poly (vinyl: 
media used by the old masters are not fully known, Mr. Petry added that 
explained; the proportion of resin to oil or the type of ol resistant to 
used as a medium cannot be determined with certainty. Mor lems, for I 
over, to try to duplicate the present surface of an old paintingg certain pla 
as a key to past techniques was termed impractical—for oxida} tense heat 
tion is constantly going on. Therefore the appearance of ajglem does n 
oil painting is always changing. Mr. Petr 
Despite these facts and opinions, Mr. Petryn did list thrg§Stout* as 
reasons for varnishing paintings: First, a varnish offers a lingfnal varni 
ited protection from moisture and temperature change. Seg butylmetha 
ond, dirt will remain on the surface of the varnish rathegate) [Du P 
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than on the painting. Third, the original optical character is, 
within limits, restored to old surfaces. Ideally a varnish should 
be easily removed without damage to the painting. And good 
craftsmanship must be taken for granted, for poor application 
of quality material can obviously do harm to a painted surface. 
Therefore each resin, natural or synthetic, must be experi- 
mented with, for the formulas, we found, were endless, and 
no one varnish or surface coating can be used for every 
painting. Bo : ‘ 

Before listing the actual resins employed, Mr. Petryn dis- 
played a recently varnished egg-tempera panel. “The key to 
varnishing is the painter’s optical intention. In this painting 
the quality of the medium, as well as the optical intent, would 
be violated if a glossy surface were applied—for the medium’s 
9 cM inkerent beauty would be destroyed. In oil,’ he continued, 
xf “varnishing is more difficult because a variety of optical effects 
- cfg is possible—ranging from semi-mat to very shiny. The conserva- 
ating tor is therefore responsible for making the decision about the 
f te optical intention of the painter. Naturally, for the living 

painter, the problem is different. Instead it is the knowledge 
rid of available materials which can create the desired effect.” 
hol We returned to the materials, beginning with the natural 
sting 12sins, dammar and mastic. Dr. Robert L. Feller, Fellow of the 
then Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, who has been carrying 
out exhaustive tests on all types of varnishes, reported in 
1951 that “tests under ultraviolet light indicate that the natural 
resins yellow to begin with, tend to increase in yellowness with 
age.” Comparing the natural resins, dammar and mastic, to 
poly (vinylacetate) and poly (butylmethacrylate), Dr. Feller 
added that “these particular synthetics are clear and are highly 
resistant to yellowing.” Yet these plastics are not without prob- 
lems, for Dr. Feller has recently warned of the possibility of 
certain plastics “losing their solubility under the action of in- 
tense heat and light.’” But he added, “This particular prob- 
lem does not appear to be unsolvable.” 

Mr. Petryn credited Rutherford J. Gettens and George L. 
Stout* as being among the first to experiment with plastics for 
a ling final varnishes. The most widely used plastics, poly (normal- 
>, Sef butylmethacrylate) [Rohm and Haas], poly (isobutylmethacryl- 
ate) [Du Pont] and poly (vinylacetate) [Union Carbide, Bake- 
lite Division], make many surface effects possible. Various de- 
grees of matness and glossiness can be produced with different 
solvents. And this is where experimentation is necessary, for 
in Mr. Petryn’s words, the conservator or artist must “‘tailor- 
make” the optical effect. He was therefore somewhat reluctant 
to give definite formulas. But he did mention certain solvents 
for the synthetic resins; xylene, petroleum thinners and ace- 
tone are employed for poly (butylmethacrylate), and ethyl alco- 
holand toluene for poly (vinylacetate). The solvent usually com- 
prises at least 60 to 70% of the varnish. These synthetics may 
be employed in combination, that is, one can be sprayed on 
top of another (after the lower coat is thoroughly dry). Both 
may be either brushed or sprayed. For spraying, a spray gun 
which gives a steady, even pressure and has a fine nozzle is 
necessary, 

Mr. Petryn severely warned that the solvents may be toxic. 
They should be used with a maximum of ventilation. Need- 
to add, avoid smoking.” 
phere are plastic varnishes specially formulated for artists’ 
» They include “Synvar” and “Univar” [F. Weber Co.], 
embrandt Picture Varnish” [Talens and Sons], and “Magna 
re Varnish” [Bocour]. Mr. Petryn suggested that the 
tusing these products write to the manufacturer for com- 
t information and instructions. For general problems he 
sted contacting the conservation department of a mu- 
He felt that conservators generally will be happy to try 
Hp painters. In this regard a quote from Dr. Feller: “I look 
my job, not to recommend any particular varnish or 
but to describe the various types. The more we seek to 
ire and describe their properties, the better the artist will 
to make a selection to suit his own needs.” 
summary, the painter who employs a varnish should be 
© of its optical effect. No one varnish can meet every 
: The new plastics demand individual experimentation. 
Bult the company that makes the product. 
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BMors of Painting Materials, A Short Encyclopedia (D. Van 
nd Co., New York, 1942). 
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ents. When you want 
the very best—choose 
Weber Fine Artists’ 
Quality Oil Colors! 


























F. WEBER CO. 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN SINCE 1853 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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154 West 56 St., New York 19° PL7-3580 [mM 


Lajos Markos 


PROFESSIONAL 
PAINTING SCHOOL 


Portrait and Life Class 
WRITE FOR LEAFLET 
53 West 85th St. N. Y.C. EN 2-9233 















PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 





PAINTING « SCULPTURE 
MURAL & ILLUSTRATION 
Scholarships (European Study) ° Degrees 
R. D. Entenmann, Curator 


D 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Mexico's INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: 
photography, all crafts, Spanish 
. . . International faculty . . . 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, 
daily in 


Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 


. Beginners or advanced 
Credits, MFA degree . 
room and board from $2 
Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 


Mexico's most beautiful colonial town. 









CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


= 3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 





THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE th] REQUEST LT ea. 





COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 415 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 





Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 
and churches. 

An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 29%” wide, 40” high, 265%” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%” high. Cole grey or olive green. 


THE FNINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Professional 


School 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 314 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 


Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Ca! 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


O'HARA 


WATERCOLOR COURSES 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





“How to Make Money with 
ee eae 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [Free 
obligation. Simply address BOOK | 
ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 2210 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





OF THE WORCESTER: ART MUSEUM 


At See a MASSACHL 


eS ART CABINET 


No. 2526... only $89.95 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 
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continued from page 61 

these lithographs and posters stem. The exhijj 
tion also celebrates the appearance of a sip, 
larly handsome edition of the Odyssey illustray 
with Erni’s original lithographs on which he} 
brought to bear the best of his remarkable g 
and imagination. (Wittenborn, Oct. 28-Noy,9 


.. . Liuboslav Hutsaliuk: Too great a facijgiy which is 0 
and a strong inclination toward the deco offers a m 
give the work of this young painter a slick » the fine or 
pearance which is not too late for an artist gj quirements 
his obvious ability and perception to correct, jag —any time: 
cityscapes, mostly Parisian, are laid out in blog o-week cla 
of color with the finishing details and fpf and childre 
unity supplied by spirited overdrawing whidf registratior 
yields bright and accomplished canvases like Write « 
many inviting facades. (Boissevain, Oct. |-$j) 

. .. Hossein Behzad: The preparation of the si 
fifty illustrations for the Rubdiydt of Omg 215 W. 57 


Khayyam consumed eight years of painstaki 
labor on the part of Hossein Behzad, foremost 
living Persian miniaturists, assisted by two 
cialists, one for flowers, of which there is ap 
fusion, the other for the minutely detaj 
borders. Exquisite workmanship and lavish ima 
ination have not been spared in the creation 
a veritable treasure; one only hopes that th 
splendor of these pages will be made availaby 
to a wider audience in published form. (Wilde 
stein, Oct. 1-12.) ... Jane Frank: Spreading 
her paint with extravagant liberality, the 
emphasizes quantitative rather than qualitatiy 
coverage of the canvas in amorphous abstra 
tions whose color tends generally to grays, grea 
and violets. (Kottler, Oct. 21-Nov. 2.) . . . Frit 
Scherf: Judging by the few watercolors whié 
had arrived from Switzerland at the time 
review, Scherf represents the Swiss counterp 
of our Abstract Expressionism, tempered by 
strong sense of order and a more scientific inv 
tigation of color; spontaneity plays a part in th 
brushing-on of his delicate tints, but it is su 




































PAIN 


Atkins 9-51¢ 





STUDY I 
CALIFORNIA 


14 SOUTH M 


ordinate to the rational scheme of the whok Ins! 
(Wittenborn, Oct. 14-26.) . .. Domanska, Hay 

Kipp: Janina Domanska’s loose and untutor PROFESS 
painting reveals flashes of genuine feeling in hq TRAIL 


sensitivity to light and mood; verging on th 
primitive in their undaunted simplicity, t 
country interiors and boat builders of Stank 
Hayes appear to constitute a world of their 0 
thoroughly familiar to the artist, while 
watercolors of Orval Kipp present lands 
and still life as seen through the academic @ 
with a competent brush at its command. 
ler, Oct. 21-Nov. 2.) . . . Oliver Chaffee: 
memorial exhibition of the paintings of Oh 
Chaffee, who died in 1944, is interesting in@ 
it reveals a painter eagerly receptive to the 
developments in art, and shows the various! 


LOUIS 


ASHINGTON 











fluences which enter his work from 1928 to 1% p ° 
the most obvious being Picasso, Derain, Afna aim: 
sculpture and Matisse. Yet he seems to have be@ Learn se 
an independent figure, placing his own stamp Measles 
vigor and directness and boldness of compo 

tion on whatever painting he undertook. (Bi — 
zansky, Sept. 23-Oct. 5.) . .. Ford, Motzer, Gi : 
The flaming trumpets and giddily whirling fom, 1 Stud 


of Lilyn Ford’s Jazz are in sharp contrast 
her subdued and placid still-life paintings; 





Linda Giele and Francis Motzer are attracted 

the supernatural and the fantastic, the fo 

in a series of weird, enigmatic heads which 

to be endowed with mysterious powers, and tb : 
latter in lurid visions of composite beasts 4 Clas 
birds. (Kottler, Oct. 7-19.)—M.S. for ad 





LONDON continued from page 17 


always existed in the finest painters). Let ™ 
fluid vibrancy remain, but threaded on a &@ 
ness. Terry Frost is now allowing definite, 
metric images of spatial drawing to crystal 
out of the saline Tachist waters—just as Bn 
Wynter—another English painter of ever-Ing® 
ing certainty and power—has found himself § 
the gentlest and subtlest regimentation of tach d 
marks which, in Wynter’s case, take on the™ 
mal definiteness of Oriental signs: and are al 
found to be woven into a warp and weft t 
are horizontal and vertical. It is for the 

of the horizontal and the vertical, those >® 
space-creating gestures in the pictorial langu 
that I am anxious. 


she & 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
4 LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


2 which is now in its eighty-second year, and 
_ offers a most direct approach to a career in 
os” the fine or the applied arts. No entrance re- 
my nts; tuition by the month; registration 


any time; 3 sessions daily, also one-evening- 
o-week classes and Saturday classes for adults 
and children. Special discounts for continuous 
registration. Part-time registration permitted. 




















Write or phone for free catalogue to 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


RECHER’S 


PAINTING CLASS 
Will Start in the fall 
Write or call 
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ng 
taro ° PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
& Frode N. Dann, Directo: 


by MQ14 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF 
im 

is sub 

Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


Atkins 9-5168 
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catalogue 


11141 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


.LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration. 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Tilustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
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0) & dences and enjoy mamy University activities. 
in th Write for Bulletins 

he Me Kenneth A. Hudson. Director, Room 20 
ous 





‘tio Paint and Be Happy 


ve bed LEARN SECRETS OF OIL eee BY MAIL 
amp ¢ iting Home-Lessons Simplified & Illustrated 
$1.00 brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 


pmpon 


©) Landscape Course 





fs O Still-Life Course 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 

e fon B testwind Studios Millerton, New York 
cd NORTON GALLERY AND 

‘ SCHOOL OF ART 
nd WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
ists a? Classes for adults & children 

for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 
/ 

Let © joe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
Be: painting * graphic arts 
ite, FF sculpture * advertising art 
rystall : 
5 Bri Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 
i fi 25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
ria HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
f tache 
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_. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
ers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 

* DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 















WHERE TO SHOW 





NATIONAL 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

CONN. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 481TH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION, Avery Memorial Galleries, Jan. 11-Feb. 
9, 1958. Open to all artists. Media: oil, oil tem- 
pera, sculpture, etching, dry point, lithograph, 
wood block. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Entry cards 
and work due by Dec. 31. Write: Louis J. Fusari, 
Secretary, Conn. Academy of Fine Arts, P.O. Box 
204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

CITY CENTER GALLERY MONTHLY JURIED 
TIONS. Open to all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. 
Fee: $3. Nov. entries due Oct. 10 & 11. Write: 
Ruth Yates, Director, City Center Gallery, 58 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


EXHIBI- 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

EMILY LOWE 9TH ANNUAL COMPETITION, Eggleston 
Galleries, Dec. 2-Jan. 4. Open to artists 25 years 
of age and over. Media: oil, watercolor, gouache 
Prizes. Entry cards due by Oct. 19, work due 
Oct. 19. Write: Ward Eggleston, Director, Eg- 
gleston Galleries, 969 Madison Ave., New York 
ot, ¥. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
37TH NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
color Society; Pasadena Art Museum, Dec. 1-29; 
Richmond Art Museum, Jan. 10-Feb. 11, 1958. 
Media: watercolor, gouache, pastel, tempera on 
paper, collage. Jury. Prizes. Handling fee. Entry 
cards due Oct. 30. Write: Elsa Warner, Secre- 
tary, Calif. Watercolor Society, 332 S. Serrano 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


California Water- 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
CHURCH ART TODAY EXHIBITION, Grace Cathedral 


House, Dec. 1-22. Open to U. S. residents of 
any faith. Media: painting, sculpture, drawing, 


sales commission. Entry 
due Nov. 8 & 9. 
Today, Diocesan 
Taylor St., San 


crafts. Jury. 
cards due by Oct. 
Write: Registrar, Church 
House, Grace Cathedral, 
Francisco 8, Calif. 


Prizes. 10% 
25, work 
Art 


1055 


REGIONAL 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
15TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHIBITION, Old 


State Capitol, Nov. 3-Dec. 1. Open to resident 
artists of La. only. Media: sculpture, graphics, 
ceramics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due 
by Oct. 23. Write: Jay R. Broussard, Director, 


Louisiana Art Commission, Room 208, Old 


State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

EXHIBITION MOMENTUM 1957, Momentum Exhibi- 
tion Hall, Nov. 6-Dec. 10. Open to artists with- 
in 100-mile radius of Chicago. Media: painting. 
sculpture, prints, drawing. Jury. Fee: $3 for 5 
works. Entry cards due by Oct. 15, work due 
Oct. 25-28. Write: Allan Frumkin Gallery, 152 
E. Superior St., Chicago 10, Til. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

FLORIDA CRAFTSMEN ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Nov. 14 
29. Open to residents of Fla. Media: sculpture. 
ceramics, metal- & woodworking, jewelry, weav- 
ing, general crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 for mem- 
bers. $3 for nonmembers. Write: Veegee Stern, 
1828 Roland St., Sarasota, Fla. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

WESTCHESTER ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD 26TH NON- JURIED 
ANNUAL, County Center, Nov. 10-17. Open to res- 
idents of Westchester County. Prizes. Work due 
Nov. 9. Write: Charlotte Kizer, County Center, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

AUTUMN ANNUAL FOR AREA ARTISTS, Butler Insti- 
tute of American Art, Nov. 3-Dec. 15. Open to 
artists within 25-mile radius of Youngstown. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, drawing, prints, 
ceramics, sculpture, crafts. Jury. Prizes. No fee. 
Work due by Oct. 27. Write: Secretary, Butler 
Institute of American Art, 524 Wick Ave., 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


__ 424 West 52nd St., 


- ¢ dita pplea tp are Ndi’ 
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Send for 22 =ac¥e 
CATALOG Vice 


Enclose 10c to 
cover cost of 
mailing 
Dealers, Schools 
Simply order on 
Business 
Stationery 


A Single Sour 





e for Ail Art & Drafting Supplies 
FAIR PRICES SINCE 1868 
E.H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 


NEW YORK 12 N.Y 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
_ New York _City 





A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 













QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5.6600 


“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free...on request. 












Headquarters 


Genurmnz Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 














COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 18% -- 


Fezanpiz & Sperr.ze, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
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FRAMES 
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AKRON, OHIO 

ART INST., Oct. 28-Nov. 24: “Pop” 

Hart 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE, to Oct. 13: A. P. Schafer; 
Oct. 15-Nov. 3: H. A. Laynor 
ATHENS, GA. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 1-30: W. Haseltine 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 15-Nov. 24: Abstract- 
Expressionists 

WALTERS, to Nov. 24: Weapons & 
Warfare 

BASEL, SWITZERLAND 
BEYELER, Oct.-Nov.: Mod. Masters 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 19: Audubon Prints; 

Oct. 6-Nov. 2: D. Kennedy 
BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Oct. 
Strekalovksky 

MUSEUM, Oct. 1-31: Tessai 

NEXUS, to Oct. 12: A. Hoener; Oct. 
14-26: D. Worth 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

EXHIBIT “A,” Oct.’ 6-31: A. Testa; D. 

Schweikert, E. Arnow 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 20: Toulouse-Lau- 
trec prints; Oct. 4-Nov. 5: New 
Accessions; J. Lipchitz 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CTR., Oct. 15-Nov. 17: 
Portraiture; Oct. 22-Nov. 17: G. 
Bellows 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
MUSEUM, from Oct. 5: 16th & 17th 
C. Dutch; Toulouse-Lautrec 
DAYTON, OHIO 
ART INST., Oct. 16-Nov. 17: Pre-Col. 
DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 30-Nov. 10: Harle- 

quin & the Arts 
LONDON, ENG. 


1-19: N. 


GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit.; 19th & 
20th C. Fr. 
HANOVER, Oct. 1-Nov. 1: V. Da 


Silva; A. Vacoubi 
LE FEVRE, 19th & 20th C. Fr.; Cont. 
Brit. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
CTY. MUSEUM, to Oct. 20: J. Callot; 
Cont. Dutch; R. Henri 
HATFIELD, Oct.: Mod. Fr. & Amer. 
ESTHER ROBLES, Oct. 7-31: W. Bar- 
net; Gallery Grp. 
STENDAHL, Oct.: Pre-Col. & Mod. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
JUNIOR ART GALLERY. Sept. 16- 
Nov. 9: The Big City 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INSTITUTE, to Oct. 13: L. Cranach 
WALKER ART CTR., Oct. 7-27: Collec- 
tor’s Exhib. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
MUSEUM, to Oct. 6: Chinese Art 
Objects 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
PURDY-VIDITO, Oct. 6-27: H. Rabino- 
witz 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 
BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), 
Sept. 24: Art School Alumni 
GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), from Oct. 
23: Mondrian 
JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), to Oct. 13: 
A. Walinska 
METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Ptgs. 
from Private Collections; Perussis 
Altarpiece; Rodin & Fr. Sclpt. From 
Oct. 25: Amer. Ptg. & Sclpt. Gal- 
leries 
MODERN (11 W. 53), to Oct. 20: D. 
Smith; Matta; Oct. 1-Dec. 1: 20th 
C. German 
PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), New Ac- 
cessions 
NAT'L. ACAD. (1083 5th), Oct. 17- 
Nov. 3: Allied Artists Annual 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Oct. 
6-27: B’klyn. Soc. of Artists 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Nov. 12: B. 
W. Tomlin; Oct. 4-Nov. 17: S. Davis 


from 


66 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 





Galleries: 

A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Sept. 30-Oct. 19: 
R. Gwathmey 

ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu. & Th. 
12-2, 8-10), Oct.: Memorial Ptgs, 
to Joe Gould 

ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), to Oct. 19: 
Y. Ohashi; Oct. 21-Nov. 9: “4 from 
the West’ 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE (215 W. 57), 
Oct. 20-Nov. 9: B. Klonis 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), to Oct. 12: 
Grp.; Oct. 13-26: Graphics 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to Oct. 17: 
M., Janto; Oct. 19-Nov. 7: J. Winter 

ARTS (62 W. 56), to Oct. 7: Grp.; 
Oct. 8-18: Grp.; Oct. 18-28: Grp. 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Oct. 1- 
31: 19th, 20th C. Amer. 

BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 
1-19: M. Simpson; Oct. 22-Nov. 9: 
J. Leong 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), to 
Oct. 5: O. Chaffee; Oct. 21-Nov. 5: 
R. Schaffer 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Oct. 7-19: A. 
Sinaiko; Oct. 21-Nov. 2: Y. Fain; 
Oct. 1-12: Weithos; Oct. 14-26: 
Querido 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), to 
Oct. 26: German Expr.; Oct. 28- 
Nov. 16: M. Avery 

BURR (108 W. 56), Oct. 13-26: A. 
Vogel; A. R. Cox; Oct. 27-Nov. 9: 
Gallery Grp. 2 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), Oct. 4-24: Grp.; 
Oct. 25-Nov. 14: J. Krushnick 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Oct.: Cont. 
Eur. Ptgs. & Sclipt. 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Oct. 1-31: N. 
Bluhm 

CHASE (31 E. 64), Oct. 7-19: S. Don- 
neson; Oct. 21-Nov. 2: R. Mackee 

COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53), Oct. 7-19: 
R. Dunn; Oct. 21-Nov. 2: W. Bau- 
mol 

COMERFORD (55 E. 55), Oct.: Wrobel 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), to Oct. 18: A. Stromsted; Oct. 
14-Nov. 1: A. Lazansky 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), to Oct. 13: L. 
Kasparian; Oct. 14-27: W. White; 
to Oct. 13: J. Goldsworthy 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), to Oct. 19: 
Orlando 

D’ARCY (19 E. 76), Oct. 12-Nov. 2: 
Panorama of Primitive Art 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Oct. 4-26: R. 
White, sclpt. 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Oct. 1-26: Pis- 
sarro, prints, drwgs. 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), to Oct. 
14: Umana; M. Citron 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Oct. 1-19: J. 
Button 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to Oct. 5: 
M. Siporin; Oct. 8-Nov. 2: 32nd An- 
nual 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Oct. 
K. Vaughan 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Oct.: Old Masters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
78), to Oct. 12: G. Goldstein; Oct. 
15-Nov. 2: A. Poor 

EIGHTH ST. (33 W. 8), Oct. 1-12: W. 
Fisher Student Work; Oct. 14-26: 
Prizewinners 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Oct. 1-31: 
Music before Columbus 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Oct. 2-16: 
B. Schmeidler 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), to 
Oct. 12: D. Smith; Oct. 15-Nov. 9: 

H. Moller 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), to Oct. 20: 
4-Man Show; Oct. 22-Nov. 11: C. 
Gregory 

FRIED (40 E. 68), to Oct. 19: J. 
Rothschild 

FURMAN (17 E. 82), Oct. 1-Nov. 15: 
Animal Image, Pre-Col. & Afr. 


1-26: 


G. GALLERY (200 E. 59), Oct. 1-25: 
S. Burr 

GALERIE BOISSEVAIN (31 E. 63), 
Oct. 1-31: L. Hutsaliuk 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Mad.), Oct. 
7-Nov. 2: Manolo 

GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), to Oct. 12: 
Reuther; Oct. 14-Nov. 6: Delevante 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Oct. 
10-31: Amer. Drwgs. & W’‘cols 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 
42), Oct. 15-26: O. Bulman; Oct. 
22-Nov. 2: Maria Cantarella; to 
Nov. 8: Founders Exhib. 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad. at 79), Oct. 7-19: S. Wald; 
Oct. 22-Nov. 9: L. Dodd 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), to Oct. 
13: Selpt. Grp. 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Amer. & Fr. Ptg. 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to Oct. 15: U. 
Romano; Oct. 15-Nov. 2: F. Martin 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), Oct. 2-Nov. 1: 
E. Friedensohn 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Oct.: A. 
Blatas; 19th, 20th C. Amer. Fr. 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 1-26: K. 
Appel 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Oct. 17: Grp.; 
Oct. 18-Nov. 9: V. Schnell 

JANIS (15 E. 57), to Oct. 31: Mon- 
drian 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Oct. 8-26: L. 
Meys; Oct. 29-Nov. 9: G. Vander- 
bilt 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), Oct. 1-31: 
Moholy-Nagy 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), 
M. Callery 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 1-19: 
Mathieu; Oct. 21-Nov. 9: Rec. Fr. 
Ptgs. 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Oct. 7-19: 3-Man; 
Oct. 21-Nov. 2: J. Frank; 3-Man 

KRASNER (1061 Mad.), Oct.: Open- 
ing Grp. 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Oct. 
14-Nov. 2: M. Zorach 

LIBRARY OF PTGS. (28 E. 72), Oct.: 
New Acq. 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz. St. By App’t.), 
Oct.: Ptgs. on Braille, L. Woodman 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Mad.), Oct. 1-14: 
Ubina; Oct. 15-28: Cabaniss 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Oct. 1-31: Sale 
Northwest Amer. Indian Objects 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), to Oct. 19: 
Grp.; Oct. 21-Nov. 9: Chrysan- 
themum Ptgs., Flowers 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Oct. 16: Art 
in Interiors 

MILCH (21 E. 67 after Oct. 15), from 
Oct. 28: G. Gluckmann 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Oct. 1-19: 
V. Reed; Oct. 25-Nov. 9: Open 
Grp. 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88), to Oct. 31: Matta 

NEW ART CTR. (1193 Lex. at 81), 
Oct.: German Expr. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), to Oct. 26: 
Nolde 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), 16th, 17th, 
18th C. Ptgs. 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), to Oct. 5: B. 
Ericson; Oct. 7-19: H. Gilbert, M. 
Tinkelman; Oct. 21-Nov. 2: H. 
Trifon 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Oct. 12: E. 
Kelly; Oct. 14-Nov. 2: C. Cogge- 
shall 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Oct. 7-Nov. 
2: S. Cusumano 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to Oct. 
19: B. Dor; Oct. 21-Nov. 16: P. 
Grippe 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Oct. 14- 
Nov. 9: Archipenko 


Oct. 7-26: 


PETITE (129 W. 56), Oct. 7-19: C. 


Blum; Oct. 21-Nov. 2: L. Hill 


PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Oct.: 


Grps. 


POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to Oct. 5: 
H. Cousins, G. Hedge; Oct. 7-31: 


L. Eilshemius 


" REHN (683 5th at 54), Oct. 14-Nov. 


9: F. Meyer 


ROERICH (319 W. 107), Oct. 6-Nov. 


10: S. Chambers 





ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), to Og, 
L. Polakov; Oct. 14-Nov. 7; 
Lewen 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Oct, 11 
Early 19th C. Fr. 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Oc, % 
Picasso 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Oct. 7-26, 
Wilson 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Oct, } 
W. Mitchell; Oct. 21-Nov. 9: y 
Marsicano 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park at 83), oy 
Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Mod. f, 

SCULPTURE CTR. (167 E. 69), to 0 
25: L. Amino 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Oct. IN 
15: Afr. Sclpt. 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), 0x. 
20th C. Ptgs. 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Oct. Bick 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Oct.: Aesthet: 
Realists 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mot 
at 77), Oct. 7-25: R. Prohaske 

VILLAGE ART CTR. (39 Grove), » 
Oct. 18: Sclpt. Annual 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Oct. 1-31: 4 
Beckmann 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Oct.: W. Kuby 

WASH. IRVING (49 Irving Pl.), Opes 
ing Oct. 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Oct. 
Nov. 23: D. Caesar 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Oct. 8-26: Skoling 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), « 
Oct. 12: Mayan Selpt.; Oct. Ii 
Nov. 2: D. Smith 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to O¢ 
12: H. Behzad; Oct. 22-16: Ame 
Vision, AFA Exhib. 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), to Oct. 12: 
Seliger; Oct. 15-Nov. 9: Ear 
Amer. Sclipt. 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), « 
Oct. 12: J. Coplans; Oct. 142 
F. Scherf; Oct. 28-Nov. 2: H. Eni 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), ¥ 
Nov. 2: Expressionism, Feigen Co 
lection 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), to Oct 26:4 
Friedman; Oct. 7-26: B. Johnson 

ORONO, MAINE 
ART GALLERY, Oct.: D. Louthian 
PARIS, FRANCE 

FRICKER, Gromaire, Herbin, Jo 
sky, etc. 

KATIE GRANOFF, Oct. 
Carewe 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY, Oct. 12-Nov. 17: We 
Club Members 

ART ALLIANCE, Oct. 4-20: V. fie 
Oct. 24-Nov-17: S. Bass 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
ART CTR., Oct.: Da Vinci’s Genius 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE, to Nov. 
prints; Oct. 13-Nov. 
Golomb 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 13: Cont. f 
Prints; G. Johanson; Oct. 19-No 

13: Ore. Artists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

MUSEUM, R. 1. SCHL. OF DESIGN, 

Oct. 20: Picasso, prints & dmg 
ROSWELL, N. M. 
MUSEUM, Oct.: B. Wiggins; Pr 
Afr. Negro Scipt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MUSEUM, to Oct. 22: Monet 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

LEGION OF HONOR, from Od. ! 
R. Brossard; thru Oct.: D. ¥! 
senor; to Oct. 13: Grandma 
to Oct. 20: M. Sibley 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, ‘to Oct. 13: Pacific Coe 

Biennial; to Oct. 27: Cont.” 
SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
MUSEUM, to Nov 3: Karolik Co# 
tion, 19th C. Amer. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
MUSEUM, Oct. 8-Nov. 17: Sao 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. an 

UNIV. OF ILL., to Oct. 27: Univ. 

lection 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

NAT’L. GALLERY, Perm. Coll.; ? 

Coll. 20th C. Fr. 
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MELTZER 
+" GALLERY 
26: Wn West 57 Circle 5-8936 


ct.) merican—European & 
9 NE scandinavian prints— 
1, 04 all media 
4, , Japanese Ukiyo-e and 


10 Ox, Hanga prints 
Nadir ROOM open 10-6 daily 
ji Oc 


: Ug 
Mal KENNEDY 
sko GALLERIES, INC. 


ve), 


31: AB Specialists since 1874 
1. Kiathin fine old and modern 
Ope ints-AMERICAN and 


et. EUROPEAN 
Skoling 
68), 1 785 Fifth Avenue 
det. 15 New York 22, N.Y. 
to Ox 
: Amer, 
. 12:0 
: Earl 

FINE 
7%), PRINTS 
4 
H. En of 
t 77), SIX 
ae CENTURIES 
t 26: A 


hnson WA. Knoedler & Co. Inc. 
14 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 


ian 


Jo 
0-25: § 
rs Wie 
: INTERNATIONAL 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
enivs SOCIETY 


W. 56 St, N. Y. 19, NY. 
Piranes, 
): AT 
Anon-profit membership 


organization offering each 

cont. fiByear 24 to 36 new prints by 
. 19-Ne outstanding American and 
foreign artists in limited 

ESIGN, editions of 200 signed 


& deve originals. 
. Pr o 
; ci 
| Od. It 
ae THE 
CHILDS GALLERY 
dit 169 NEWBURY ST, 
Cont. Iie BOSTON, MASS. 
lik Cole Fine Prints— 
All Periods 


Sao PLD MASTER PRINTS 
univ. JAPANESE PRINTS 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


of quality requisite to 
Wseum and collector needs 
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“fine prints | 


FINE PRINTS—etchings, engravings, lithographs. woodcuts. 
serigraphs—are original works of art designed and executed by 
the artists themselves. Printmaking is the only art medium dedi- 


cated to the production of multiple originals at a moderate price. 


The PRINT COUNCIL OF AMERICA is founded on the conviction 
that a fine print, being an original work of art, will give the person 
who possesses it continuing aesthetic satisfaction. The Council 
therefore is endeavoring to increase public knowledge of the gra- 


phic arts and has initiated various promotional projects such as: 


@ The Print Exhibition Calendar, issued three times a 
year, announcing all print exhibitions to be held in the 
United States; 


@ Sales of Original Prints by American Artists, at sales 
desks of ten museums. Selected by a jury of the Council’s 


directors ; 


@ A Quarterly Magazine devoted exclusively to the graphic 
arts; 

@ Multiple Print Exhibitions in 16 museums (two showings, 
in eight museums simultaneously) in the fall of 1959, with 


additional showings in 1960; 


@ Membership in the Council with attendant benefits. 


Activities of the organization are planned to guide print collectors, 
actual and potential, and especially the public by making it aware 
of original works of art which it can afford to own; and to encourage 


graphic artists in the production of fine quality prints. 


Print Couneil of Ameriea 


A non-profit organization fostering the production. dis- 
tribution, and appreciation of fine prints. new and old. 


527 Madison Avenue, New York 22...PL 5-3789 





TS AU 


ORIGINAL PRINTS 
OF THE XIX AND 
XX CENTURIES 


Lists on Request 


PETER H. DEITSCH 
51 East 73 Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 





THE 
CONTEMPORARIES 


Original prints 
by the world’s finest 


graphic artists 


992 Madison Avenue 
at 77th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 





AMERICAN 
EUROPEAN 
JAPANESE 


Prints by 
OLD AND 
MODERN MASTERS 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


ue ae 


THE PRINT CLUB 
1614 LATIMER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
EXHIBITS AND STOCK 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PRINTS 
Exhibitions Loaned to 


Other Organizations 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 10 to 5: 
Saturday 10:30 to 2:30 


SAN FRANCISCO 


R. E. LEWIS Inc. 


ORIGINAL PRINTS 
AND DRAWINGS 


555 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 


MODERN AND OLD 
MASTER PRINTS 


JAPANESE PRINTS 





Shiva. Signature Oil Colors* 


Cadmium Yellow Light 
Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Cadmium Orange 

Shiva Yellow Citron 

Shiva Yellow Pale 

Shiva Yellow Light 

Shiva Yellow Medium 
Shiva Orange 

Cadmium Red Pale 
Cadmium Red Scarlet 
Cadmium Red Deep 
Cadmium Purple 

Shiva Red Light 

Shiva Red Medium 

Shiva Red Scarlet 

Shiva Red Crimson 

Shiva Red Deep 

Shiva Red Maroon 
Alizarin Crimson 

Rose Madder 

Rose Red 

Shiva Violet Light 

Shiva Violet Deep 
Manganese Violet 

Cobalt Violet Light 

Cobalt Blue 

Ultramarine Blue Il Deep 
Ultramarine Blue I Light 
Coeruleum-Blue 
Manganese Blue 

Shiva Blue Deep (Phthalo) 
Shiva Blue Light (Phthalo) 
Shiva Green (Phthalo) 
Guignet's Green (Viridian) 
-Cadmium Green 

Chrome Oxide Green Il Deep 
Chrome Oxide Green | Light 
Terra Verte 

Naples Yellow 

Yellow Ochre 

Golden Ochre 

Terra di Sienna Raw 
eevee melt Cretan 

We Tat ber timate) 

Wreliaatt: 

Raw Umber 

Burnt Umber 

Paynes Gray 

Ivory Black 

Texture Black (All purpose quick drying) 


i IVA lA eas colors 


‘433 West Goethe St., Chicago 10, II 


CENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICH 
&NN ARBOR MICH 


AR-227TIeteJ7<€-F9 


when (QUALITY 


becomes 
an 

integral 
part 

of a 
painting... 


e 


%* 

Contrary to popular belief...Shiva Signature oils cost no more than 
most popular priced oils. The superior tinting strength results in a 
greater range of colors and hues...craftsmanship of manufacture 
guarantees permanence for posterity. 


> B] NEW introductory signature oil set 


Basic palette of twelve selected colors 
in beautifully lithographed heavy card- 
board box, including mixing chart and 
color information. The ultimate in 
quality and economy. $3.75 
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